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Little 
differences 
make 
Rawlings 


a tiny piece of metal that locks a cleat permanently in position 
...a Snap that opens only when you want it to...the way a seam 
is made...a slight adjustment in a pant leg that allows more 
freedom, gives extra comfort. These are a few of the multitude 
of “little” differences that go with the Rawlings label-almost 
invisible until they’re put to the test in action. The Rawlings 
label means quality because Rawlings brings to manufacturing 
a meticulous understanding of sports and a dedicated determin- 
ation to make nothing but..."Jho Finoct 
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E.R. MOORE CoO. 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street * Chicago 13, Illinois | E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 


1641 N. Allesandro St. * Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 1605 Bolyston Ave. * Seattle 22, Washington 


Phone: OUnkirk 7-3205 268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York Phone: EAst 2-2068 


Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TO YOUR NEAREST OFFICE 


Send me a free copy of, “Psy- by title 
chological Factors in Physical 
Education Activities Among school 
Teenage Girls”. 
address. 
city. zone_ 
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Full co-operation given on all orders. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5123 W. NORTH AVE. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf 
Price of book $3.00. 


Courses. 


EYEGLAS> HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses from slipping, 


sliding, falling off or being ac- 
cidentally knocked active 
sports, work or play. WwW IM- 
PROVED ADJUSTA it RUBBER 
TIPS. Adjustable rubber tips 
fit any size or shape temple 
ends. Adjustable elastic band. 
Easy to slip on 
and off. Reg. Pat. USA-Canada 
1956. 


Comfortable. 


SERON MFG. CO. 


WHISTLE MOUTH- 
PIECE COVER 


Neoprene Rubber — Tasteless — 
Odorless—Complete protection 


winter. No metal contact. End ‘‘N” 
extension prevents chipping 
front teeth. Comfortable Wash- 
able. Removable. Colors: Red- 
White. 
$1.00 each —Great Britain. each 
AT ALL SPORTS SHOPS OR WRITE 


Barber Bidg. 


Pat. Easy 


to lips and teeth summer and NEW 


IMPROVED SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER TUBING. 
fortable. Washable. Unaffected 
by body oils or salts. Special 
spring steel sna 


to use. 


color, Pat. 


Com- 


catch. 
Iding. 


each 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


UNIFORMS of 
weight-Tiger” brand — 
Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Douile-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 


PANTS and BELT®Single Drill 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Castells FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
ESTABLISHED i914 


encing Equipment and udo Uniforms 


FOR FREE CATALOG 
includes valuable 


and equipment 
club, classroom in- 
struction, ond voriaty 


i EAST 10th STREET 


WE W YORK 3, 


N.Y. 


Latest publication from AAHPER... 


SCHOOL RECREATION 


From the National Conference on School Recreation comes an answer to the 


question 


what is the role of the school in recreation? Recommendations cover 


the school’s responsibility in leadership, program, facilities, finance, and com- 
munity relationships. 


AAHPER* NEA 


1201 Sixteenth St., 


1960 80 p. 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


$1.50 


COMING 
EVENTS 


1960 
December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Holly- 
wood, Florida 
December 27-30 
Conference, College Physical Education As- 
sociation, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
December 27-30 
United States Field Hockey Association Na- 
tional Tournament, University of California, 


Berkeley 
1961 


January 9-11 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and American Footbal! Coaches Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


January 9-12 
White House Conference on Aging, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


February 25-27 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

February 27-March 3 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

March 9-11 
Eighth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Illinois 

March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

March 23-25 
American Hockey Coaches Association Con- 
vention, St. Paul, Minnesota 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

March 29-April 1 
Athletic and Recreation Federation of Col- 
lege Women Annual Convention, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


April 5-8 


AAHPER) Central District Convention, 
Wichita, Kansas 

April 13-15 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 


Seattle. Washington 


April 18-22 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
April 30-May 6 
National Youth Fitness Week 
June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Workshop on 


Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


August 6-12 
Fourth International Congress on Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women, 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. 
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This seal, pridemerk of 
identifies its members 


great new books 
... long needed in the 
field of athletics, 
physical education, 
and recreation 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 


Eminent authorities in the fields of physical education, physiology, 
nutrition, medicine, and psychology met at the Colloquium on Exercise 
and Fitness, sponsored by the University of Illinois College of Physical 
Education and the Athletic Institute, for the purpose of correlating 
research from several fields on the effects of training on the human 
organism. The result is this new, 248 page book—EXERCISE AND 
FITNESS—a landmark in the search for means of preventing or re- 
tarding the physical deterioration that has accompanied man’s 20th 
Century retreat from manual labor. 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS is a compilation of twenty papers, along 
with summary, which were presented to the distinguished members of 
the Colloquium. Included in the work are such titles as “Exercise and 
Heart Disease—Related Fields for Research,” ‘Exercise, Fitness, and 
Aging,” “Some Psychological Correlates of Physical Fitness and Phys- 
ique,’ and “Exercise, Fitness and Weight Control.” Essentially the 
book reviews the effects of exercise on fitness, with a focus on humans, 
adults, and hygiene, rather than, but not excluding, animals, children, 
and therapy. It includes both basic and applied research presentations. 


Students, researchers, physical educators, doctors, and others will 
find this text of singular importance. 


the Athletic 


The results of 2 national Workshops 


‘A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTE 
ATHLETICS, RECREATION 


2.50 


EACH 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Athletic Institute and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation co-sponsored a national work- 
shop, composed of outstanding men and women leaders engaged in 
the conduct of athletic, physical education, and recreation programs, 
as well as specialists engaged in designing and manufacturing equip- 
ment and supplies. Also included among the workshop delegates 
were school administrators, representatives of state departments of 
education, and various national consultants. 


The result of the workshop is this 104 page book containing chap- 
ters on the following: “Significance and Basic Principles,” “Selec- 
tion: Types and Quantity,” “Budgeting,” “Procurement,” “Ac- 
countability,”” and “Maintenance.” The material in the manual is 
based on the reports developed by the Workshop discussion groups. 
Helpful references and sources of additional information and mate- 
rial are included. Pictures, graphs, charts, have been used to illus- 
trate particular features. The basic purpose of this manual is to 
facilitate the purchase and use of equipment and supplies in such a 
manner as to achieve maximum participation, and assure the fullest 
benefits from programs of athletics, physical education, and recre- 
anion. 


This manual is designed for use as a textbook for such courses as 
“Organization and Administration,” and “Planning of Facilities 
and Equipment.” It is a valuable reference source for courses 
dealing in various aspects of sports and athletics. It should be 
included in the professional library of school administrators; 
administrators and teachers of athletics, physical education, and 
recreation; coaches; planning consultants; purchasing agents; 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies; and others in need of 
practical information concerning these areas. 


Order From: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 Chicago 54, Ill. 
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a world of 
difference in 
POWER and 

SMOOTHNESS 


Rugged precisioncutgears, 
heavy duty stainless steel 
bail and bearing-anchored 
gear mechanism provide 
oa world of difference in 
power and smocthness. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ASSURE 
YEARS OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


Ingenious Verti-Cross level-wind, super smooth 
multiple disc drag, powerful 4 to 1 gear ratio 
and corrosion-defying construction are plus 
features of the new SpinWonder. Precision 
built by Shakespeare... world leader in reel 
design and onneing for over 60 years, 


new VeRTI-CRoss 
LEVEL-WIND 

Variable speed level-wind 
(slower on forwar 
motion) alternates a layer 
of cross with a layer of 
level winds. Eliminates 
line wedging and assures 
that line flows off smooth- 
ly, for longer casts. 


SUPER-SMOOTH MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 


Salt water proven multiple 
disc drag (metal an 
leather disc construction) 
ives super smooth long 
performance; won't 
freeze up under the severest 
pressure—or burn out! 

- TWO SPOOLS, EACH WITH 

BUILT-IN MULTIPLE DISC DRAG 
Two spools—for difierent lb. test 
line —are standard with each reel, 
making the new SpinWonder the 
most versatile fishing reel in any- 
body's tackle box. 


No. 2065 with two factory filled spools. (One 
200 yds. 6-lb. monofilament). Extra oe (225 
yds. 10-ib. monofilament) all only . . $32.50 
No. 2065NL Two spools without line . . $29.95 


FREE FISHING CATALOG — SEND TODAY! 


You will enjoy this new big 
catalog ‘Successful Fishing 
with Shakespeare Tackle,’ 
showing the newest in reels, 
rods, and lines. Plus pocket 
fishing calendar showing 
the best days to go fishing. 

© By Shakespeare Co. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

Dept. J-12, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Please send me absolutely FREE your big new 
tackle catalog and 1961 fishing calendar. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The United Nations Building, seen through 
the array Of member nations’ flags, ex- 
presses the theme of this December 1960 
issue, international relations. AAHPER 
members find that they have world re- 
sponsibilities, along with their local, 
state, and national responsibilities. How 
best to contribute to the Association’s 
growing program in the field of inter- 
national relations is added to the pro- 
fessional obligations of the AAHPER 
member. 

International activities, from official re- 
ports to observations by AAHPER tour- 
ists, dominate our December issue. The 
meetings of WCOTP and ICHPER held 
last August in Amsterdam receive major 
attention, beginning on page 11. Also 
included in this special issue is the 
speech presented at AAHPER’s 75th 
Anniversary Convention in Miami Beach 
by Paul Limbert, executive secretary of 
the International YMCA (p. 26). 
Officers and committees selected to lead 
the professional activities of the Asso- 
ciation for the year are presented on 
pages 29-44. These are the people 
through whom the objectives of the 
AAHPER are translated from words 
into action. They need your enthusiastic 
interest and dedicated support. 
Convention time is fast approaching, and 
an article on page 8 outlines the ad- 
vantages of a national meeting held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The social 
events planned by the local committees 
are described in this issue; the complete 
program of events will appear in the 
January JOURNAL. 


NEXT MONTH 


AAHPER’s 1961 convention theme, 
“The Pursuit of Excellence,” is also the 
theme of the first issue of the new year. 
J. Lloyd Trump will apply his blueprint 
for the high schools of tomorrow to our 
programs in health, physical education, 
and recreation. Excerpts from papers 
delivered at the 1960 sessions of the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion will be spotlighted. The January 
issue will also include the complete pro- 
gram for the Atlantic City AAHPER 
Convention. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take. effect. Address 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide postage. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 

SEND FOR CATALOG, 
INOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 
EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
1 to August 11, 1961. 

Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia, including Finland. (All lec- 
tures in English) 


Write: Admissions Office, Oslo I/nterna- 
tional Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Cover—United Nations (courtesy Clara 
Howe of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, ECOSOC); 8—Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall photo by Central Studios, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; 16-17—AAHPER; 20—the 
authors; 23—Toby Vega; 24-25—mem- 
bers of the tours; 53—AAHPER and 
NEA; 55—the author; 62—American- 
Swedish News Exchange and Amvets; 
63—U. S. Lawn Tennis Association. 
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EDITOR’S 
MAIL 


Made You Think You Were There 
CONGRATULATIONS on a job well 
done in the supplement to the October 
issue covering the Miami Beach Conven- 
tion highlights. It’s an outstanding piece 
of work and _ illustrates professional 
growth and development on the part of 
the JouRNAL in telling its members of 
what took place. Reading the supple- 
ment made you “feel being there.” A 
million thanks. Keep up the good work. 

StTaNnLey S. HAREMSKI, Garden City, 
Michigan, 


Journal Reading Makes the Difference 
OUR STUDENTS have a much better 
professional attitude than they had a 
few years ago, and I attribute most of 
the improvement to the fact that all of 
them now take the JourNnAL. Of course, 
our staff works hard at it, but we always 
had that in our favor, so in my opinion 
the remarkably improved attitude is due 
to studying the JourNaL.—Ray O. Dun- 
CAN, dean, School of Physical and 
Health Education, Recreation, and Safe- 
ty, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 

> Dr. Duncan outlined his plan for 
making use of the JOURNAL in classes 
for those preparing to teach in our 
fields, in the September 1959 JOHPER. 
Reprints are available from AAHPER 
national headquarters on request. 


Is This the Answer? 3 
Olympic-Inspired Comments 

AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES in Rome, 
Russian statements concerning their tre- 
mendous upsurge in Olympie competi. 
tions claimed that they would dominate 
future games even more. They said 
Americans lost because they preferred 
the easy way. 

A story by UPI staff writer, Tony 
Austin, was headed “Russians Claim 
Mass Program Clue to Upsets.” This 
artiele quoted Russian Olympie officials 
as saying they were successful because 
“we have the only mass program in the 
world.” 

“The anwer,” said Dr. Anatoli Krorob- 
kov, director of the Leningrad Physical 
Culture Institute and head physician of 
the Soviet Olympic team, “lies in the 
law of averages. . . . “We have the only 
real mass sports program—24 million 
people taking part in sports with all 
training stadiums, equipment, and medi- 
eal checkups provided free by the 
state. ... 

“From this it follows that until the 
United States and other countries begin 
to promote sports as widely and as in- 
tensely as we do, chances are we are 
going to get better year by year—even 
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in fields which up to now have been 
other countries’ ‘specialties.’ ” Krorob- 
kov went to say that the basic aim of the 
Russian program is “eonstant improve- 
ment of the state of health of the popu- 
lation.” 

Other statements from Russians re- 
ported that swimming pools, soccer 
fields, basketball courts, and exercise 
fields of all kinds had top building pri- 
ority in their vast country and its satel- 
lite nations. 

We still realize that Russia’s vigorous 
athletic efforts and all-out sports pro- 
gram are integral parts of their at- 
tempt to show the world their superior- 
ity in all areas. Granted that while our 
basic involvement in this competition 
as a profession should not be based on 
political or chauvinistie grounds, we 
must accept the challenge and shoot hard 
and fast for a national program that 
also aims for “constant improvement of 
the state of health of the population.” 

But let’s not miss the point. The key 
word is “mass.” 

High school athletic programs, inter- 
collegiate athletic programs, junior 
Olympic, AAU athletic programs, ete. 
are not the answer and should be econ- 
sidered only as parts of a larger whole. 
The point and the answer may be found 
in what the Russians eall a “real mass 
program.” 

For us, in order to meet the challenge 
in a true democracy, the basis must be 
an integrated, properly organized and 
administered health and physieal edu- 
cation program in every school. 

As by-products of such a broad pro- 
gram, we ean expect to produce Little 
Leaguers solidly grounded in funda- 
mentals, capable junior Olympic per- 
formers, and fine high school athletes. 
From these will naturally develop col- 
legiate, AAU, and Olympic performers. 
We can hardly point our entire program 
of physical edueation toward winning 
over Russia in the Olympics every four 
years. However, it is our opinion that 
the American representatives at the apex 
of the pyramid of a mass program of 
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physical education for all would prove 
each four years that although taking 
part may be more important than win- 
ning, Americans are as intense, serious, 
and willing to make sacrifices as the 
representatives of any other nation. 
All our youth need is a chance to move 
from the necessary and vital base to 
the apex of a strictly American-style 
program.—Don Boypston, director of 
athletics, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 


I HAVE READ your Journat here in 
London at the American library with 
great interest. As a choreographer on 
behalf of the Royal Ballet at Ankara, 
Turkey, and also at Glynedbourne, Eng- 
land, and as a teacher of dancing, I was 
especially interested in this year’s Olym- 
pics and have endeavored to express 
some opinions herewith for your con- 
sideration for publication. 

Comparison between athletic move- 
ment and balletie technique is inevitable, 
and I am convinced that the more 
balletie technique is studied by athletic 
coaches the more surprising will be the 
results in the field. Each country 
is now assessing the drawbacks and 
weaknesses of its Olympic training 
system, and coaches could learn much 
from the serious dancer’s training. 

Athletes and dancers follow a similar 
pattern in their warming up exercises, 
but to the trained dancer, it is surprising 
how foot muscles seem to be neglected. 
The cireuit training so popular with 
athletic coaches is excellent for toning 
up the muscles, but the foot is forgotten. 
I have endeavoured to emphasize to 
others what would appear to be the 
obvious, namely, how vital is the foot 
in all sports. 

As a dancer, I am often horrified to 
note how an athlete can be called upon 
to perform a sudden and strong exercise 
with muscles that cannot possibly have 
been given an introductory pliableness. 

In England in the past ten years, the 
Amateur Athletics Association has. been 
greatly interested in ballet training and 
what contribution it may have for ath- 
letes. Hurdlers and high jumpers have 
been given classes with the Royal Acad- 
emy of Dancing. In Russia the influ- 
ence of ballet technique in the world of 
athleticism is much more to the fore. 
This has very great significance in view 
of the number of gold medals that have 
gone to Russia this year. This achieve- 
ment proves conclusively that the ballet 
technique has reached the sports arena 
with spectacular results. 

Dancers and athletes are indeed broth- 
ers under the skin. Their relationship 
shows the same qualities of energy, en- 
durance, and physical fitness. It is to 
be hoped that in the future a closer 
linking of the two techniques will ensure 
gold medals being more evenly divided 
among the competing countries.—Ros- 
ERT Harrotp, FISTD, 29a Hyde Park 
Gate, London, S.W. 7, England. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION PASSED 


WHEN SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES ABOUT 


several resolutions of interest to health, physical education, and recre- 
AAHPER members at its recent meeting in ation appear in popular or professional 
Los Angeles, California. We are pleased magazines, they will be called to the 
to publish them below. attention of JOURNAL readers in a new 
listing, "Have You Read?" which appears 
A_NEW SCHOLARSHIP HAS BEEN ADDED for the first time in this issue on 
to the AAHPER scholarship program. The page 72. This service is planned to 
Honor Your Partner scholarship, provided help members keep abreast of what is 
through the support of Square Dance currently being said of our programs 
Associates, Inc., Freeport, Long Island, in magazines with a nation-wide circu- 
New be for the lation. We also encourage members to 
teaching put their reactions in writing and let 
r ySiecal education wi nterest in these magazines know about the profes- 
ance and rhythms. The Honor Your Part- sional stand on these issues 
ner scholarship is the fifth seholarship ; 
to be added to the program, each of YOUR JOURNALS ARE PUBLISHED TO REACH YOU 
which amounts to $2000. 


about the fifteenth of each month. Since 
all copies are mailed from Baltimore, 
Maryland, members west of the Missis- 
Sippi River may sometimes receive their 
issues as late as the twentieth of the 
month printed on the cover. If your 


copy is delayed, check with your local 


Education—for professional preparation status also; only paid-up members 
of the child of a deceased or totally receive the JOURNAL. ) 
disabled veteran of World War II or the 


Korean Conflict; and E. R. Moore Schol- DUE TO RISING COSTS OF MATERIALS 


The other four scholarships available 
are: Nissen-Medart Scholarship in Physi- 
cal Education—emphasis on skills in 
gymnastics; AMF-W. J. Voit Youth Fit- 
ness Scholarship—for professional 
preparation in physical education; 


arship in Physical Education for Women and handling, price changes have become 
—for professional preparation in necessary within the OPERATION FITNESS— 
physical education. U.S.A. program and the Track and Field 
You should encourage your outstanding Project. Write for a catalog of new 
Students to apply for this financial prices from AAHPER-NEA, 1201 Six- 
assistance. Information about applica- teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


tions has been mailed to schools 
throughout the country, but if your 


principal has not received the necces- RESOLUTIONS ON SAFETY AND HEALTH 

sary forms, write directly to AAHPER- EDUCATION ; 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 

ington 6, D.C. Deadline for applications Passed by American Dental Association, 1960 


is February 1, 1961. 


Resolved, that all agencies concerned with interscholastic ath- 
THROUGH A NEW ARRANGEMENT, ALL leties be urged:to make mandatory the wearing of properly 
publications of the NEA-AMA Joint Com- fitted, individually fabricated mouth protectors by members 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of school football teams and those engaged in other body- 
may now be ordered directly from AAHPER. contact athletic activities during practice sessions and games, 
Several publications formerly available and be it further 
only from the AMA are now handled by Resolved, that appropriate agencies of the Association en- 
Others See Us (25¢), Physical Growth 
Chart for Boys (minimum 25 for $2.50), Resolved, that the American Dental Association approve and 
and Physical Growth Chart for Girls support a strong program of health education as a basic part 
(minimum 25 for $2.50). The Sex Edu- of the school and college curriculum and that constituent and 
cation Series pamphlets, formerly avail- component dental societies be encouraged to work with the 
able from AAHPER in sets only, are now appropriate health and education officials and agencies in their 
available in single copies at 50¢ each. communities to achieve this end. 
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1960 


Your invitation to attend the annual national meeting . . - 


‘“‘The Pursuit of Excellence’’ is 
the theme of the AAHPER National 
Convention to be held in the World’s 
Playground, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, March 17-21, 1961. Your spe- 
cific interest in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
will be met at the 1961 Convention. 
There will be something for every- 
one—stimulating addresses by some 
of the nation’s outstanding leaders, 
panel discussions on the problems 
you are facing, demonstrations of 
new teaching techniques, commer- 
cial exhibits displaying the latest in 
equipment and supplies, educational 
exhibits, and worth-while workshops 
in which you will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 


Excellence in Entertainment, Too 


The Convention theme will mark 
the social as well as the professional 
aspects of the convention. Entertain- 
ment will be highlighted by the 
President’s Reception, held on open- 
ing night, Friday, March 17. Satur- 
day night will be one of revelry with 


a Gay Nineties Party and Dance, 
complete with barbershop quartets 
and oldtime entertainment and fun. 
Monday boasts a two-in-one night, 
with a social dance and an old- 
fashioned square dance scheduled 
simultaneously in nearby halls, so 
that you can enjoy both. For the 
evening, a night club tour, including 
several outstanding shows, and for 
the daytime, a school visitation tour 
to the new, modern Oakerest Re- 
gional High School, located on the 
nearby mainland, will be offered. 
There will be swimming parties, for 
young and old, in the Haddon Hall’s 
new glass-enclosed Olympic sized 
pool overlooking the beach and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Wives of conven- 
tioneers will be pleasantly enter- 
tained with a card party and a tour 
to nearby Fischer’s Greenhouses and 
Renault’s Winery. <A Hospitality 
Room will be open daily with sched- 
uled coffee times. 

The All Convention Luncheon on 
Tuesday, March 21, will be a gour- 
met’s delight, featuring the re- 


nowned buffet lunch of the Vernor 
Room of Haddon Hall. The buffet, 
acclaimed for its variety and taste- 
fulness, will bring the social life of 
the convention to a climax. 

Atlantic City takes pride in being 
the ‘‘Playground of the World,’’ 
and the ‘‘Nation’s Convention Capi- 
tal.’’ The renowned hotels, new and 
modern motels, exciting dining spots, 
and excellent facilities of this de- 
lightful seashore resort are world 
famous. 

Focal point for visitors to Atlantic 
City is the Boardwalk, which 
stretches seven miles along the most 
beautiful white, sandy beach in the 
United States and gives an unparal- 


leled view of the jewel-like Atlantic 


Ocean which is at Atlantie City’s 
front door. With its intriguing shops, 
piers, and interesting exhibits, it 
provides a pleasure highway that is 
free from the rush and confusion 
of any other boulevard in the world. 

If you are an early riser, there’s 
a new thrill awaiting you, as bi- 
eyeling is permitted on the Walk 
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from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. There’s no 
better way to work up a good ap- 
petite than a bike ride along the 
‘“Wooden Way.’’ Special breakfasts 
ean be arranged for those who join 
in the fun. Another feature of the 


Coming to Atlantic City . . . 


BY AIRPLANE? 

Only Eastern and Allegheny 
Airlines operate scheduled flights 
into Atlantie City. Through serv- 
ice is available from some points, 
but most flights will involve a 
change-over. Be sure to check with 
your local airline ticket office. The 
Atlantic City Municipal Airport 
is approximately 12 miles from 
downtown Atlantic City. This is 
a 35-minute trip which costs $1.40 
plus tax. 

Salem Limousine Service of 
Philadelphia has two regularly 
scheduled trips from Philadelphia 
International Airport to downtown 
Atlantic City. The trip takes 144 
hours and costs $5.00. A private 
limousine may be reserved for 
$30.00. You are requested to make 
reservations at least 24 hours in 
advance, and most airlines will be 
happy to arrange this for you. 
During the peak travel times for 
our convention delegates, we will 
probably be able to arrange to 
have Salem Limousine Service op- 
erate trips every 30 minutes. This 
limousine service will also be avail- 
able into Philadelphia for your re- 
turn trip. 


BY TRAIN? 

All train transportation will in- 
volve a transfer in North Phila- 
delphia. There are five trains daily 
into Atlantic City from the North 
Philadelphia Station and seven 
trains daily from Atlantic City in- 
to North Philadelphia, all operated 
by the Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines. 


BY BUS? 

There is no direct bus service in- 
to Atlantic City during off season. 
All bus passengers will have to 
transfer to one of the local bus 
carriers in Philadelphia or New 
York. 


BY CAR? 

Two recently built thruways 
bring Atlantic City close to North- 
ern Jersey points and metropolitan 
New York. These highways also 
connect with major thruways from 
the Middle West, upper New York 
state, New England, and southern 
points. 
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Boardwalk is a ride in its famous 
rolling chair. Special group rates 
will be offered to those who want the 
elegant feeling of riding the ‘boards’ 
in a rolling chair. 

And, should you tire of the Board- 
walk, you’ll find Atlantic City itself 
a fascinating town. There are beau- 
tiful, modern shops on the main ave- 
nues, and in the surrounding terri- 
tory there are well-known points of 
interest dating back to Revolution- 
ary days. You will want to see the 
Lighthouse, the famous Elephant 
Hotel in Margate, and the Conven- 
tion Hall, which can accommodate 
all of Atlantic City’s residents in its 
vast halls. 


Sightseeing Tours 


Commercial sightseeing tours are 
available by bus to South Jersey for 
a look at the beautiful residential 
areas and to see the historic sights 
of Cape May. 

Sporting enthusiasts will be 
pleased with the variety of activities 
available to conventioneers. There 
are three excellent golf courses to 
offer a challenge for both the ex- 
pert and the duffer. Tennis can be 
played on the municipal courts, with 
the skyline of Atlantic City as a 
background. Horseback riding is 
permitted on the beach, and what a 
thrill to ride alongside the pounding 
surf of the Atlantic Ocean! 

Swimming can be enjoyed for 
many of the hotels and motels op- 
erate pools the year round. For the 
lovers of winter sports, several rinks 
will provide the ardent ice skaters 
an oportunity to enjoy skating. 

Whatever your taste, whatever 
your fancy, whether it is sailing the 
ocean blue to battle the finny beau- 
ties, or fishing or crabbing in the 
quiet bays, surf-casting from the 
beaches, or sightseeing from comfort- 
able cabin cruisers, you are sure to 
find what you are looking for in the 
ocean, inlets, thoroughfares or bays 
that surround Absecon Island. Party 
boats are available for groups of all 
sizes for deep sea fishing or sailing 
along Atlantie City’s Skyline of Ro- 
mance. 


See You in Atlantic City! 


We invite you to the 1961 
AAHPER Convention and a pleas- 
urable stay in Atlantic City, the 
World’s Playground. And why not 
spend a few days after the conven- 
tion relaxing and enjoying the many 
recreation facilities for which our 
city is so noted. * 


Bind your 
AAHPER 
periodicals 


For handy reference on your desk 
or bookshelf, you should keep your 
copies of the Journal and Research 
Quarterly in the binders made espe- 
cially for them. Features of the 
handsome binders include: 


e Green leatherette cover with 
gold lettering 


Label-holder on backbone 
for volume identification 


Holds one year’s issues 
Strong metal attachments 
Issues are easy to insert and 
can be slipped out 
without unfastening blades 
e Opens flat 
This December issue completes Vol- 
ume 31. Now is the time to order 
your binder for preserving all the 
1960 issues of the Journal and get 


another binder at the same time for 
your 1961 copies. 


Order your binders today 


AAHPER e NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Please send me: 
_ JOURNAL binders $3.00 each 
QUARTERLY binders $3.00 each 
Payment must accompany order 


Name 


Address 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Growing International Relations Program 


Daily papers, radio, and television keep us well posted 
on relationships between governments. Often it seems 
that the more discord, the bigger the headlines. We de- 
pend almost entirely, however, on the professional press 
to tell us of gains made by individuals and organizations 
in sharing ideas and activities across the boundary lines 
of countries. This issue of the JOURNAL is your special 
report on our developing avenues of communications with 
colleagues in health education, physical education, and 
recreation around the world. 

Although we cannot fix a beginning point for our work 
in international relations, an important bench mark was 
the organization of the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession in 1952. At this time, 
leaders of three international organizations of teachers, 
recognizing the values of a single structure through 
which teachers of the world could work, merged to create 
the organization which is parent of our own International 
Council for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

ICHPER is one of the first three groups representing 
a special instructional area to become affiliated with 
WCOTP. Some of us who had the great opportunity of 
taking part in its organization have a vivid sense of liv- 
ing in history. We in the United States envision the 
WCOTP as a means of carrying on our professional ac- 
tivities with teachers of other countries. It is the NEA 
on a world scale with ICHPER as one of its first three 
‘‘departments.’’ Similarly, teachers in other countries 
see their activities reaching outward. We are all fortu- 
nate to have a meeting ground for teachers in the 
WCOTP—and for health, physical education, and reere- 
ation personnel in ICHPER. 

Why fortunate? 

Probably first of all, because most of us who are help- 
ing children to learn accept a responsibility for leading 
them toward greater understanding of other countries. 
And this means the people of other countries. To do 
this, we have to get into the game. We cannot do the 
job in the role of spectator only. 

Our people, especially those lucky enough to have visit- 
ed other countries, see how dramatic a medium sports can 
be for developing warmth of feeling among people all 
over the world. Physical activities can bridge the lan- 
guage barrier as few others can, besides allowing greater 
numbers of people to take part either as spectator or 
performer. 

And, of course, we all realize the great need for more 
extensive health education in many countries of the 
world. The challenge is for us, through ICHPER, to be 
of greater help to the teachers of those countries as they 
face this task. 
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In addition, ICHPER is the fruition of continuous ef- 
fort by many individuals and groups in our fields. Doro- 
thy S. Ainsworth, president of ICHPER and consultant 
on international relations to AAHPER, has worked for 
years to increase opportunities for discussion of our 
fields among our colleagues throughout the world. Many 
others shared her concern. 

AAHPER has served in the capacity of consultant to 
the International Education Exchange Service of the 
Department of State, recommending personnel to repre- 
sent the United States abroad as health, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and recreation specialists. Some of the 
men sent overseas on such assignments are pictured on 
page 53; others report their activities and impressions 
on page 19. This program has made a great contribution 
to international understanding. Another, newer, project 
with tremendous potential is the Student Cultural Ex- 
change Program, discussed on page 23 in this issue. 

Having had a hand in improving international rela- 
tions these many years, we are grateful for an established 
organization through which these activities and many 
more ean be directed for the good of children throughout 
the world. Through ICHPER we have the machinery to 
carry out aims shared by colleagues in other countries. 
In the words of the ICHPER constitution we can more 
effectively 

encourage development of programs in health, physical 

education, and recreation throughout the world, 

improve the professional preparation of teachers, 

foster and exchange research and professional informa- 

tion, 

encourage the exchange of both students and teachers, 

cooperate with other international organizations concerned 

with health, physical education, and recreation, and 
initiate, sponsor, and/or collaborate in international con- 


ferences and special projects related to our fields. 


Our work in international relations needs the thought 
and action of all who are prepared in our fieids. Some 
may desire to travel and work abroad. Others will want 
to take part through their teaching and leadership in 
this country. Whatever your role, this program of which 
you are a part is still in its infancy and there is much to 
do. We hope you’ll find new ideas and renewed inspira- 
tion in these pages. 
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This December issue of the Journal reflects our profession’s 
sober concern for our international responsibilities. Prob- 
lems in our fields are presented in their world-wide setting, 
and specific overseas projects in which the AAHPER mem- 
bership is involved are reported. We have been called upon 
to share our knowledge and experiences with the peoples of 
other countries; we need to remind ourselves that we may 


also learn much from them. Those of us engaged in health, 
physical education, and recreation activities in which com- 
mon interests in action transcend differences in language 
and culture, have the precious opportunity to use our skills 
in bringing ‘‘ peace on earth to men of good will.’’ We must 
use these skills wisely and thoughtfully. 


No Greater Tas 


SIR RONALD GOULD 


President, World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 


The Presidential Address at the 
Amsterdam meeting of the WCOTP 
was concerned with the 1960 theme, 
which has special significance for 
AAHPER members. Sir Ronald’s 
speech is presented here in full. 


Wuen I began preparing this ad- 
dress it seemed to me that we had 
chosen a poor subject in selecting 
‘‘Child Health and the School’’ as 
our conference theme. What was the 
relevance of this, I thought, to a 
country like my own, where there is 
excellent health provision and inade- 
quacies are recognized by teachers, 
authorities, and the government? 
They know some schools are ill-lit, 
ill-ventilated, and unsanitary, and 
unsatisfactory, and that there is a 
shortage of dentists and workers in 
other fields of health, but, given 
time, they will reconstruct or replace 
bad buildings, and, if they can get 
them, employ more dentists. 
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On reflection, however, [ realized 
it was relevant, for health, like 


peace, is indivisible ; self-interest die- 


tates that we should also be con- 
cerned about world health. Epi- 
demies know no frontiers. Asian flu 
knows no distinction of creed, race, 
or color. Disease knows nothing of 
apartheid. If one human being suf- 
fers, all may suffer. As John Donne 
put it: ‘‘No man is an island entire 
of itself; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main.’’ 

When any country grapples with 
any of the problems, we all benefit. 
If somewhere a swamp is drained 
and a breeding ground for malaria 
disappears, life becomes healthier for 
all and valuable acres are added to 
the world’s resources. The world is 
healthier and richer, and we all 
benefit. 

But there is another reason why 
this subject affects countries like my 
own. For what do we mean by 


health? It is not just the absence 
of disease, but rather the ability to 
do things. Better still, to use the 
definition of the World Health Or- 
ganization, it is ‘‘a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well- 
being and not merely an absence of 
disease and infirmity.’’ Measured by 
this standard, no country can afford 
to be complacent. 

Let me give a few illustrations 
which leap readily to the mind. In 
Britain and other Western countries 
the incidence of dental caries is in- 
creasing, because we are richer and 
eat more sugar, chocolates, sweets, 
and ice cream. The skulls of neo- 
lithic men show that on an average 
their teeth were 8 percent defective. 
Bronze age men were even better, 
with only 31% percent. But in 
Britain today the average is 42 per- 
cent. What progress! More wealth, 
more sugar, and fewer teeth! Tooth- 
less gums are a symbol of the affluent 
society. And few care. In a country 
selling fantastic quantities of deo- 
dorants, cosmetics, soaps, and per- 
fumes, advertisements for tooth paste 
are less concerned with preserving 
teeth than with promoting sex ap- 
peal. Toothpaste to a woman is like 
the gun of the Northwest Mounted 
Police—helpful in getting your man. 
Obviously we need a belief in the 
importance of preserving teeth and 
a change in dietary habits—in short, 
more health education. 

If we are really concerned about 
positive health, the problem of over- 
weight needs attention. This is not 
because of the old belief (which for 
obvious reasons I reject) that 


Fat paunches have lean pates, and 
dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs but bankrupt 
quite the wits. 

or because overweight makes it dif- 
ficult to be fashionable, but because 
it has a serious effect on heart and 
arteries, because it limits the capac- 
ity to get things done and destroys 
the sense of well-being. And the real 
answer is not to destroy appetite by 
swallowing drugs, but to live less 
sedentary lives and to eat less fatten- 
ing things. That is the eure—suitable 
exercise and suitable diet. By that I 
mean an attractive and balanced 
diet, and this must be taught in 
school. We must correct the foolish 
notions current even amongst school 
girls, who in an attempt to keep slim 
have been known to refuse bread, 
potatoes, milk, and other foods and 
have eaten insufficiently to maintain 
health. 
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There is another sort of problem 
thrown up by an industrial and 
affluent society. Many have more 
leisure, without the sense of purpose 
to use it satisfactorily, and this re- 
sults in mental illness and social 
maladjustment. Teddy Boys in 
Britain, Blousons Noirs in France, 
and Stilyagy in the U.S.S.R. know 
nothing of physical, mental, and 
social well-being. They are mentally 
and socially sick, suffering from a 
surfeit of leisure without purpose. 

But there are other forms of mental 
sickness. Am I just growing old, or 
am I wrong in thinking that there 
are more people who enjoy bad 
health; more suffering from psycho- 
logical troubles ; more with a pathetic 
faith in pills, potions, panaceas, and 
eure-alls ; more who, with or without 
encouragement, launch into detailed, 
lurid, and even morbid descriptions 
of their operations? All these are 
surely in need of health education. 

Health, then, is a world problem, 
and no country has solved all the 
problems of positive health. Self- 
interest indicates we should discuss 
this subject here. 


To Give as Well as Receive 


We join a world organization to 
give as well as to get, and perhaps a 
discussion of our failures and sue- 
cesses in establishing health services 
may help and encourage others. Dr. 
Johnson once remarked that when a 
man is going to be hanged, it concen- 
trates the mind most wonderfully. 
So do hunger, earache, and tooth- 
ache. In London, at the time my 
father was born, 10 percent of the 


children were too hungry to learn. 
When I went to school, earache, 
toothache, and dirty heads and dirty 
bodies were commonplace. It is only 
in recent years that the government 
has taken positive steps to enable 
modern lavatories and baths to be 
installed in some of our older houses. 

Other nations may perhaps feel 
somewhat superior in this respect, 
for example, the United States, 
whose civilization is based on the 
efficacy of water. This country not 
only is concerned about life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, but is 
dedicated to the twin propositions 
that for internal consumption noth- 
ing is better than ice-flavored water 
and for external application one 
must not only be soaked but 
sprinkled. Yet Ancient Rome at its 
peak used twice as much water per 
person per day as New York City 
does today. 

But I digress. The history of 
health education amongst children in 
highly developed countries will, I 
hope, challenge, help, and inspire 
teachers everywhere. 

Clearly, then, this is a subject 
which affects us all. Note that I have 
assumed, quite naturally, that the 
purpose of education is not just to 
make a living, still less to make an 
easy living, but to enable life to be 
lived more fully. But this assump- 
tion is not aecepted by all. 

In Ancient Greece, education was 
for free men, who did no work. It 
was directed to living a life, not 
earning a living. Today we all be- 
long to the working classes, and edu- 
eation must enable us to earn a 
living. Yet it is folly to confine the 


International Health in 


For the third consecutive year the De- 
partment of Health Education at Stan- 
ford University is offering the course 
“International Health’—as an under- 
graduate elective for students from other 
departments and schools as well as for 
those specializing in health education. 
The continuing central purpose of the 
course is to point out that the health 
practices and health beliefs of any group 
of people are a function of their culture 
and result from the individual’s response 
to his physical and social environment 
and from the relative hierarchy of per- 
sonal and public values. Robert D. Rus- 
sell conducts the course, utilizing the re- 
sources of the university—regular facul- 
ty, visiting faculty, research associates, 
and foreign students. 


the University Curriculum 


About half of the students enrolled 
have this as their only contact with 
health education during their college 
years. The course has no prerequisites; it 
is designed to add a significant dimension 
to the major fields of anthropology, geog- 
raphy, international relations, and po- 
litical science, as well as medicine, nurs- 
ing, and health education. 

Such rapid changes are taking place 
throughout the world in health expecta- 
tions, health care, and health concerns of 
peoples that educators—and other citi- 
zens as well—need to be aware of these 
shifts. “International Health” is contrib- 
uting its bit to a better understanding 
of the health of peoples and the role of 
education in changing patterns of belief 
and behavior. 


purposes of education (as many do) 
to securing big wages, a white-collar 
job, and a high standard of living. 
Education must have both purposes 
—to earn a living and to live a life. 
So the three R’s and knowledge of 
the world of yesterday and today 
must be taught, and children must 
be helped in their physical and 
spiritual development, too. 

What is the role of the teacher? 
His first task is to instruct, to teach 
hygiene, physical exercises, games, 
anatomy, physiology, biology, and 
nutrition. Seeondly, teachers should 
cooperate with parents. We have dis- 
cussed this at previous conferences, 
and in health education the need is 
obvious. 

Thirdly, the teacher should urge 
the authorities to provide the neces- 
sary remedial and preventive treat- 
ment, or, if it is already theoreti- 
cally accepted, to provide it in real- 
ity. Improved facilities are essential, 
and this will involve an army of doe- 
tors, nurses, dentists, sanitary in- 
spectors, and clinics and hospitals. 


Colleagues and Not Servants 


The danger in this is that teachers 
may be regarded as cheap substi- 
tutes for other professional people. I 
have known teachers who are veri- 
table Pooh-Bahs — teachers, cooks, 
waiters, nurses, doctors, bankers, 
swimming instructors, fathers, and 
mothers, all rolled into one. And 
they should not be. Teachers should 
undertake all those tasks requiring 
their own professional expertise, 
leaving to others the tasks requiring 
professional expertise not their own. 
Teachers should not be the doctor’s 
or any other professional person’s 
substitute. And when other profes- 
sional people are employed, teachers 
should be their colleagues, not their 
servants. Thus in the development of 
health services, teachers should be 
particularly vigilant to make sure 
their professional autonomy, their 
freedom, and their status are not 
diminished. 

And fourthly, teachers should urge 
authorities to provide the right 
school environment. When the House 
of Commons was destroyed by bombs 
and the new building had been 
erected, Winston Churchill in his 
opening speech said : ‘‘ We shape our 
buildings and afterwards they shape 
us.’’? And this is true. Environment 
does shape us, and children are 
being shaped by the environment of 
their schools. It is of little use talk- 
ing about the virtues of cleanliness 
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when there are no facilities for wash- 
ing. It is silly to talk about physical 
education when there is insufficient 
space to enable it to be done. It is 
nonsense to talk about swimming 
without a water supply or about 
ood sanitation when the schools are 
examples of what ought not to be. 


The School as Reformer 


We should therefore urge the 
authorities to shape the school en- 
vironment so that children are 
cleaner, stronger, and healthier. If 
this is done, there will be widespread 
effects, for when children from hy- 
gienic, spacious schools grow up, 
they will demand homes that ¢on- 
form to similar standards. They will 
insist on unpolluted water ways, on 
piped water, on modern sewage dis- 
posal, on the safeguarding of milk 
and food. So schools will become 
great reforming agents, levers by 
which society’s standards will be 
raised. 

All these proposals are in general 
terms. They must be, for health 
problems differ in different areas. 
Malaria, yaws, and yellow fever 
menace some parts of the world but 
are unknown elsewhere. In_ polar 
regions, to keep warm, the people 
wear skins; in other areas, to keep 
cool, the people wore no clothes at 
all until the missionaries told them 
the story of the Garden of Eden. In 
the Orient, rice is the stapfe food; in 
Eire, potatoes; in Italy, pasta. The 
Argentine prefers steaks; England, 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding; 
Greenland, seal meat. Clearly there 
are vast differences, and interesting 
differences, but there are so many we 
shall have to define our objectives in 
general terms and then” undertake 
more detailed work at national levels. 

All these proposals, considered as 
theoretical questions, appear reason- 
able, but in fact they will arouse 
strong opposition—because they are 
costly, they increase the number of 
mouths to be fed, and they may run 
counter to traditional ways of life. 

Of course these proposals are ex- 
pensive; it would be idle to pretend 
otherwise. But the value received 
will be even greater. Ceylon saved 
in one year six times the cost of a 
10-year campaign to eliminate ma- 
larial mosquitoes. What a return on 
the money spent! India suffers from 
malaria an annual loss of earnings 
and output of $500 million. The 
total cost of eradication over 10 
vears would be $190 million, about 
five months’ loss from the disease. 
Wall Street has never offered so 
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good a bargain. Yet there are still 
200 million people in 86 countries 
for whom nothing has been done. 

But, it may be replied, in spite of 
the return some countries are so 
poor they cannot afford these health 
services. And this is true: twentieth 
century social services cannot be 
supported by an economic system 
which belongs to the Middle Ages. 

In early days, production de- 
pended upon the muscular energy of 
men and animals; then on the me- 
chanical energy of wind and water; 
then on the molecular energy of coal 
and oil; and now on nuclear energy. 
This, if rightly used, will transform 
society and, if not, obliterate it. And 
the fact is that while well-developed 
countries use molecular and even 
nuclear energy, others use muscular 
and mechanical. Industrially, they 
are still in the Middle Ages; to pay 
for modern health services they must 
make in a short time the progress 
that others have made in 500 to 1000 
years. 

This can only be done through 
technology, which depends upon ed- 
ucation. Education can help people 
in their jobs, enable them to live a 
better life, make them healthier, and 
produce more wealth to pay for the 
services. If you have doubts as to 
whether this much-needed technolog- 
ical education can be liberal, let me 
assure you that any education can 


be made liberal if it is related to ma 
and his hopes and aspirations. The 
sort of education I am talking about 
is as truly liberal as an education in 
the arts. It should be related to man 
and his needs, for its purpose is to 
set man free from hunger, disease, 
and war. 

Some prophets will no doubt tell 
us our proposals are dangerous. You 
are urging people to engage in 
wholesale death control, they will 
say. You are destroying the three 
traditional checks on population— 
war, pestilence, and famine—and if 
you do that there will be so many 
people the world cannot support 
them. This is Malthus in modern 
guise. In 1798 he argued that man’s 
capacity to produce food could not 
equal his capacity to reproduce. Sir 
Charles Darwin has forecast a popu- 
lation explosion and global misery. 
But on the other hand, Marx claimed 
that an increase in population is 
always an increase in capital, and 
Benjamin Franklin said: *‘We can 
never have too many people nor too 
much money.’’ And some think the 
same today. West Germany has in- 
creased its population by 12 million 
refugees but is still short of labor. 
In Soviet Russia a woman who pro- 
duees seven or more children is given 
the Order of Mothers’ Glory. It is 
noteworthy that these are not im- 
poverished countries. 

In 1955, Professor Kenneth Bould- 
ing of the University of Michigan 
summarized the two arguments. 
Here is the view of Malthus, Darwin, 
and the pessimists : 

The world is finite, resources are 
scarce ; 

Things ure bad and will be worse. 

Fire will rage with man to fan it; 

Soon we’ll have a_ plundered 
planet. 

People breed like fertile rabbits. 


3ut the optimists and the technol- 
ogists take a different view: 

Man's potential is quite terrific; 

You ean’t go back to the neolithic. 

The cream is there for us to skim 
it. 

Knowledge is power and the sky’s 
the limit. 

Teachers, I think, must be with 
the optimists. We must believe in 
the possibility of human betterment, 
in man’s capacity to control nature 
and himself. So much could be done, 
if only man were wise enough and 
good enough to seize his opportuni- 
ties. 

Think, for example, of the vast 
amounts of empty space in the world. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The 1960 annual assembly of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, in Amsterdam, 
brought together educators from around the world to discuss 


Child Health and the School 


‘*To my knowledge, this is the first 
time that Child Health and the 
School has been suggested as the 
theme for discussion at an interna- 
tional conference of teachers. This is 
surprising when one thinks of the di- 
rect and vital implications of health 
on the child’s behavior in school and 
on his receptivity to the teaching and 
the education offered to him.’’ These 
words, spoken by Robert Michel, 
Executive Committee member from 
Switzerland, opened the discussions 
on the theme for the 1960 Assembly 
of Delegates of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 

Nearly 500 teachers from 60 coun- 
tries attended the meetings held July 
31-August 7 in Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. Sessions were held in the col- 
orful Grand Hotel Krasnapolsky, 
just across the square from the 
Queen’s palace. Hosts to the con- 
ference were the teachers’ organiza- 
tions of The Netherlands. Some 45 
delegates from the NEA were in 
attendance, including the AAHPER 
representatives. 

A great deal of preliminary work 
and study went into preparation for 
the 1960 meeting. The WCOTP Com- 
mittee for Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion, and Recreation (the forerunner 
of the International Council on 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation) first suggested the theme 
of child health to. the WCOTP Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Information on 
child health in the school was gath- 
ered from around the world through 
a survey developed with the help of 
experts from the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all WCOTP 
member organizations. AAHPER, as 
a member organization of ICHPER, 
actively assisted in the preparation 
of the preliminary questionnaire and 
synthesis report. Forty-seven or- 
ganizations in 40 countries respond- 
ed. William H. Creswell, AAHPER 
consultant in health education, re- 


viewed the situation in the U. S. 
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Information was secured on the 
following: (1) existing conditions in 
relation to health services, healthful 
school living, and health teaching, 
(2) problems facing the school and 
teachers in relation to child health, 
(3) conditions related to the protec- 
tion of the health of the teacher and 
to the preservice and inservice train- 
ing teachers receive that will enable 
them to carry out their responsibili- 
ties for child health, and (4) action 
teacher organizations might take on 
the local, national, and international 
levels, to improve the health of pu- 
pils, the health of teachers, and com- 
munity health. 


Elsa Sehneider, of the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 


WCOTP Makes Summary 
Statement on the 1960 
Topic of Child Health 
and the School 


Some parts of the world are easily 
able to provide adequate programs for 
their children, while in other parts, it 
is a struggle to do so. But wherever 
there are children, certain basic steps 
should be taken in regard to their 
health: 


1. A thorough study of health condi- 
tions and needs. 


. An assessment of what is now being 
done and what is lacking. 


. A carefully devised program of 
steps to be taken to improve con- 
ditions. 

School personnel can initiate such a 
study. However, greater progress will 
be made if other appropriate organi- 
zations at the local, national, regional, 
and international levels are invited to 
cooperate, 


The better the heath condition of 
children and the better the health 
teaching, the more capable is a popula- 
tion likely to become in dealing with all 
of its problems. The results of this Ninth 
Assembly of Delegates of WCOTP in 
1960 can indeed be significant to the 
well-being of the entire world. 


CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Health, Education, and Welfare, pre- 
pared the composite report. Miss 
Schneider has played an active role 
in AAHPER for many years, chair- 
ing and assisting at many of our con- 
ferences and preparing the published 
reports. At Amsterdam, she repre- 
sented AAHPER at the Congress of 
the International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Her report to WCOTP, as an assess- 
ment of the importance accorded to 
good physical education and health 
programs by the general teaching 
profession, is of particular signifi- 
eance to AAHPER members. 

Miss Schneider summarized find- 
ings by stating: ‘‘Everywhere more 
and more children are going to 
school; they are staying for longer 
periods, consequently there isn’t 
enough space. But perhaps the most 
reassuring thing is that, all over the 
world, new buildings are being built 
and the health of teachers and the 
health of children are being taken 
into consideration as the structures 
are going up.’’ With regard to health 
services, she said: ‘‘Children who 
live outside the city have fewer serv- 
ices available to them than the city 
children.’’ Rather generally there is 
a belief throughout the world that 
the health of children is primarily 
the responsibility of parents. Many 
consider, however, that it is the 
school’s responsibility to advise par- 
ents on health care. 

All schools seem to recognize they 
have responsibility for teaching basic 
health habits. Others aim for physi- 
cal check-ups, immunizations, and a 
school lunch program. All agree that 
the health of children is important 
to their success in learning. 


Facts from Around the World 
The composite report is a valuable 
source of statistics, practices, and 
opinions in all parts of the world. 
Some of the findings on physical edu- 
cation and health training are given 
on page 15. Health services and ade- 
quacy of school facilities and build- 
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ings were also reported, but space 
does not allow their inclusion here. 
Further information on the report 
and also on the extremely interesting 
and pertinent discussions at the Am- 
sterdam WCOTP Conference can be 
obtained from WCOTP Headquar- 
ters, 1227 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Physical Education 


All associations responding to the in- 
quiry indicated that physical education 
is included in the school program in their 
respective countries. In general, empha- 
sis is placed upon good body develop- 
ment, forming habits of exercise, alter- 
nating sedentary work and physical ac- 
tivity, acquiring skill in games and 
sports, and gaining an appreciation of 
the contribution exercise can make to 
personal well-being and enjoyment of 
leisure throughout life. Because the 
meaning of terms differs from country 
to country, it is difficult to categorize 
accurately the activities which make up 
the program. However, it can be said 
that to varying degrees such activities as 
games, sports, gymnastics, and dance are 
included in the instructional program in 
most schools. Swimming is offered when 
school or community facilities are avail- 
able. 

Ball games seem to appeal to young 
people everywhere. Such games as foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, and ping- 
pong are mentioned as popular. activities 
in several countries. Also mentioned are 
tennis, netball, baseball, and _ soccer. 
Gymnastics apparatus and track and 
field activities are found in programs for 
children of all ages. 

Physical education in the secondary 
schools is generally taught by well-quali- 
fied specialists. The importance of their 
work in relation to student health is il- 
lustrated by such comments as these: 
Physical education specialist teachers 
earry the major responsibility for the 
child’s physical well-being in many 
schools (England). Gymnastic teachers 
instill into the children sound living 
habits in general and for this reason they 
work in close contact with the medical 
personnel of the school (Sweden). The 
great importatce accorded physical edu- 
cation is evident in the fact that the final 
examination from secondary school in- 
cludes, besides the written and oral part, 
a so-called practical part on physical 
education (Germany). 

Interschool sports competition was 
mentioned by respondents in eight coun- 
tries. Although physical education and 
games are included in the school cur- 
riculum everywhere, in England there is 
no program of highly organized sports 
competition. In France participation in 
group athletic competition is confined 
to students 14 years of age or older. 

To meet the youthful needs for activi- 
ty and friendship, a great variety of 
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activities are offered outside school hours: 
youth movements and sports clubs in 
England and Belgium; school baths and 
holiday camps in Sweden; athletic 
events, team sports, and other activities 
in the Philippines, Nyasaland, Japan, 
and China; seasonal picnics, games, skat- 
ing rinks in Korea; chureh-sponsored 
youth clubs in Northern Ireland; and 
youth activities sponsored by civie or- 
ganizations or private groups in Panama 
and Malta. In Germany there are many 
opportunities for youth to become mem- 
bers of sports clubs for sailing, swim- 
ming, tennis, and riding. In Switzerland 
there are opportunities for skiing, hik- 


ing, and camping. In Gambia some of 
the senior boys in secondary schools be- 
come members of football, cricket, and 
tennis competitions and on occasion rep- 
resent their country. 

It is not clear whether special efforts 
are made to provide for the interests of 
girls, but it would appear that the pro- 
grams are oriented toward boys. 

Health Teaching 

An analysis of the reports indicates 
that much more attention is given to 
health teaching in primary schools than 
in the later school years. Areas of con- 

(Continued on page 61) 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 1960 WCOTP 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 


The following are those resolutions which 
apply directly to the areas of interest to 
AAHPER members. A complete list of 
the resolutions is available in the WCOTP 
proceedings. 


This Assembly of Delegates of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession affirms that the right 
to live and to live a healthy life is a funda- 
mental prerequisite to all other human 
rights. This right means not only the ab- 
sence of disease or other handicaps but the 
enjoyment of a state of physical, mental, 
and social well-being. The Assembly wel- 
comes the principles formulated by the 
United Nations in its Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child and declares ‘‘ that 
every child shall be given opportunities 
and facilities by law and by other means 
to enable him to develop physically, men- 
tally, morally, spiritually, and socially in a 
healthy and normal manner and in condi 
tions of freedom and dignity’’ and ‘‘ shall 
be protected from practices which may 
foster racial, religious, and any other form 
of discrimination.’’ 

Concerning the particular responsibilities 
of the schools, WCOTP declares: 


Health and Physical Education 


There must be health education for all 
children, from nursery school upwards. 
This education must tend, during the first 
years, to create good health habits and to 
direct attention to practical health prob 
lems and, with the older students, to im- 
part more scientific instruction. 

Teachers, while retaining their full 
authority as educators, must be able to 
rely on the full cooperation of health serv- 
ices in carrying out their mission. 

Every school should provide for an ade- 
quate program of physical education for 
all its children designed to improve their 
physical and mental health and their social 
adjustment. In the primary school, physi- 
eal education should mainly be the respon- 
sibility of the class teacher with access to 
the assistance of a specialist when neces- 
sary. Adequate time should be provided 
for physical education activities. 


Healthful School Living 


Beeause all that takes place in the school 
has far reaching effect upon the physical 
and mental health of the child, attention 
should be given to the following: 

Classes should be small enough to per- 
mit the teacher to give adequate attention 
to each child. We believe that healthful 
living for both pupils and teachers is best 
obtained in classes of a reasonable size. 

The age and ability of the child should 
be considered in making homework assign- 
ments as excessive homework is injurious to 
the health of the child. 

In arranging the school day and the 
school year, attention should be given to 
the age and ability of children and the 
avoidance of undue fatigue. 

In the interests of their health, children 
should not be subjected to pressure beyond 
their capacity. This is especially the case 
in regard to preparation for examination. 
Hence it is recommended that a child’s 
achievement should be measured by his 
total effort during the year and not by a 
single test at the end of the year, and 
that compulsory external written examina- 
tions which serve no purpose in evaluation 
or selection for further education and to 
which children are subjected should be dis- 
couraged. 


Health Services 


A complete and free medical service 
should be available to every school child. 


Teacher Preparation 

Teachers should be given adequate train- 
ing to discharge these responsibilities in 
regard to the health of the child through 
periodic in-service programs such as semi- 
nars, workshops, refresher courses, ete. 


Teachers’ Health 


In view of the physical and mental strain 
which devolves upon the teacher arising 
from the nature of his work and in accord- 
ance with the right of a child to have a 
teacher with sound health, the Assembly 
urges that positive steps be taken in all 
countries to safeguard and improve the 
physical and mental health of teachers. * 
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At the Amsterdam meeting of the 
International Council on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 

July 28-30, 1960, representatives of 41 countries 
worked together to plan a program of action for meeting 


WORLD RESPONSIBILITIES 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 


ICHPER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Pictured at the Amsterdam meeting are, 
seated, l. to r., Marie Therese Eyquem 
(France), Dorothy S. Ainsworth, presi- 
dent (USA), Sylvester Thomas (Li- 
beria). Standing, |. to r., Michael Mela- 
nefy, vice president (England), Klas 
Thoresson (Sweden), Elsa Schneider 
(USA), Klaas Rijsdorp (Netherlands), 
and Carl A. Troester, Jr., secretary-gen- 
eral (USA). Miss Schneider was the 
official AAHPER_ delegate to the 
ICHPER meeting. Members of the 
ICHPER Executive Committee not in 
attendance are P. M. Joseph (India, 
where next year’s meeting will be held), 
Frit: Duras (Australia), Francisca 
Aquino (Philippines), and Enrique Ro- 
mero-Brest (Uruguay). 


‘It is so easy in the teaching pro- 
fession for us to dissipate our ener- 
gies by emphasizing our differences 
that it is a weleome and encouraging 
sign when we find a group of people 
such as those represented by the 
ICHPER Executive Committee who 
are willing to emphasize the fact that 
we as teachers have very much in 
common. You, I take it, do not re- 
gard the teaching of health, physical 
education, and recreation as a sepa- 
rate profession. You regard it as an 
important and respected seement of 
a larger and more comprehensive 
profession. This is a mark of ma- 
turity for which you are to be con- 
gratulated and for which the Seere- 
tariat of WCOTP is very grateful.’’ 

William G.:Carr, WCOTP seere- 
tary-general, and executive secretary 
of the NEA, welcomed delegates to 
the Opening Session of the ICHPER 
International Congress at Amster- 
dam last summer. His words stressed 
one of the underlying purposes of 
the International Council on Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation 
—to act with all teachers to see how 
best they, through their respective 
professional organizations, could 
serve the interests of the children 
they taught. In Amsterdam, across- 
the-board discussions opened the eyes 
of many WCOTP and ICHPER 
delegates to a greater understanding 
of the interrelatedness of many of 
the issues involved. 

Sir Ronald Gould, president of 
WCOTP, put the academie view- 
point to the ICHPER Congress when 
he explained the change of heart that 
had occurred in England during the 
last few decades. ‘‘In England the 
law was changed and the minimum 
provision was not reading, writing, 
and arithmetic but education accord- 
ing to the age, aptitude, and ability 
of the child. Education then, accord-* 
ing to the law, had to contribute to 
the moral, mental, physical, and 
spiritual development of the commu- 
nity. ... For the first time, we said 
that education is something much 


President, ICHPER 


bigger than mere literacy, it em- 
braces the whole man, the whole des- 
tiny of man.’’ 

Even so, he went on to say, much 
still remains to be done in the sphere 
of health and physical education 
and, as president of the WCOTP, he 
looked to the International Council 
‘*to pour content into the meaning 
of education and into the practice of 
education.’”’ 

Jan Roorda of the Dutch Teachers 
Union agreed: ‘‘We’re all teachers; 
we are all charged with child care.’’ 
And J. M. J. Korpershoek, the 
‘‘orand old man’’ of physical educa- 
tion in The Netherlands said : ‘‘ There 
are, of course, many different mo- 
tives for every journey to every in- 
ternational congress but we who at- 
tend to the health, recreation, and 
physical education of young people 
in, all nations have the same funda- 
mental consideration in coming, 
namely, the profound conviction that 
health and physical education form 
an indispensable and irreplaceable 
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function in the educational process 
of man.”’ 

The third annual meeting, held in 
Amsterdam, July 28-30, 1960, ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the 
ICHPER officers. All of us con- 
cerned had realized that internation- 
al organizations take a number of 
years to become well known and fully 
operative. But at this meeting over 
200 participants from 41 countries 
attended the various sessions. The 
enthusiasm of representatives from 
WCOTP was noteworthy. 

It was clearly evident that teachers 
desired to exchange information and 
to learn about the teaching methods 
and research projects in other coun- 
tries. WCOTP delegates represent- 
ing all specialty areas expressed 
great interest in school health. This 
was especially true of teachers at 
the elementary school level, who are 
frequently responsible for all in- 
struction including health education 
and physical education. Many of 
these teachers had previously ae- 
cepted as inevitable such things as 
malnutrition and poor health stand- 
ards. A teacher could not be ex- 
pected to cope with both academic 
duties and the improvement of pupil 
health. They are now beginning to 
realize that, regardless of the situa- 
tion, there are things that can be 
done which materially affect the lot 
of their pupils without adding great- 
ly to their teaching load. 

Major credit for the preparation 
of the excellent Congress program is 
due to Michael Melanefy and Klaas 
Rijsdorp, both members of the 
ICHPER Executive Committee. Rep- 
resentatives of the Dutch profession- 
al association for physical educators 
and the Dutch Teachers Union pro- 
vided invaluable services and organ- 
ized entertainment and social activi- 
ties. The complete cooperation of 
Paul Welty (assistant secretary-gen- 
eral of WCOTP), the WCOTP Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the entire 
headquarters staff did much to as- 
sure the suecess of the ICHPER 
meetings. 

Klaas Rijsdorp and the Dutch 
physieal educators organized a dis- 
play of women’s.rhythmie gymnas- 
ties and men’s Olympic gymnastics 
which attracted a large audience 
from WCOTP delegates. The Dutch 
group, with Hank Ras as exhibits 
manager, also provided an exhibit of 
gymnastie equipment and_ publica- 
tions which excited much comment. 

A major feature was the guest 
lecture given by J. M. Tanner of the 
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Sir Ronald Gould, left above, 


president of We OTP, spoke to the delegates to 


ICHPER’s international congress in Amsterdam. His presidential address at thé 
opening at the annual WCOTP conference begins on page 11, At left of Gould is 


Dr. Troester; at the right is Dr. Dorothy 8S. 


“Institute of Child Health, University 


of London. Dr. Tanner’s talk on 
child growth and development, at- 
tended by over 100 WCOTP dele- 
gates, afforded the opportunity for 
generalists in education more fully 
to understand the role of health, 
physical education, and recreation in 
the whole education program. They 


finsworth and William G. Carr (NEA). 


ment of the child’s total personality 
and not merely his academie achieve- 
ment. This was brought out during 
the discussions 
ICHPER and WCOTP delegates 
during the course of the remaining 
meetings and during the related de- 
bates which fitted so well into the 
theme of the WCOTP conference, 


between 


“Child Health and the Sshool.”’ 
(Continued aon page 45 


were also able to appreciate their 
own responsibility for the develop- 


The Netherlands group meets to discuss its recommendations. Seated to the right 
is J. M. J. Korpershoek, the “grand old man” of physical education in the Nether- 
lands. He is president of the Association of Teachers in Physical Education in the 
Netherlands. At the extreme right is J. P. Kramer, honorary secretary, Association 
of Teachers in Physical Education in the Netherlands. Center, standing, is Klaas 
Rijsdorp, director of the Amsterdam program and a member of the ICHPER E.vecu- 
tive Committee. The simultaneous translation equipment is visible at the left rear. 
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DELEGATE RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE ICHPER 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the three days of deliberations, 
the delegates made several specific sugges 
tions for future action, as follows. 


WCOTP Theme—Child Health and 
the School 

Inasmuch as the 1960 theme of WCOTP, 
‘*Child Health and the School,’’ relates 
specifically to ICHPER specialized sub- 
jects, it was felt that the findings should 
be widely distributed to the ICHPER 
member organizations. 

ICHPER should study carefully all 
aspects of the WCOTP resolutions which 
relate to child health and which the Coun- 
cil is qualified to develop on a sound pro- 
fessional basis. This will be of particular 
use to teacher organizations in other fields 
throughout the world and will present the 
foundation for further study on the na- 
tional and local levels according to special 
needs, 


Research 


It was agreed that research especially 


relevant to the international level should 
be given priority. The following studies 
reflect the special concerns of delegates: 

There is need to secure general under- 
standing of the terminology employed in 
health, physieal education, and recreation. 
For example, a clearer distinction should 
be made between the terms, ‘‘sport’’ and 
‘*physical edueation.’’ Sueh a study would 
make the exchange of professional liter- 
ature of more practical use throughout the 
world. 

The studies discussed at the 1959 meet- 
ings should be followed up. Typical sam- 
ples of the studies included in the 1959 
published report are: (a) What are move- 
ment characteristics and how are they mod- 
ified by age, experience, climate, and celini- 
eal factors? (b) What relation exists be- 
tween creativity in movement and person- 
ality structure? Does variety and excel- 
lence in activity affeet this? (¢) What are 
the possible cultural, emotional, and social 
effects of the various physical edueation 
activities in relation to age groups? (4d) 
What kinds of recreation choices are most 
significant in maintaining an active life 
through ‘‘old’’ age? (e) Physiological 
problems such as the physiology of exer- 
cise, posture research, blood chemistry, the 
effect of drugs, and the use of oxygen, and 
(f) Typological problems as, for instance, 
longitudinal studies over several years 
similar to the anthropological studies on 
body types. 

There is need to encourage the study 
and exchange among ICHPER members of 
the use of tests and measurements in the 
different countries for the improvement of 
physical edueation, health, and recreation. 

It was recommended that a survey be 
prepared and circulated to find out the 
effects of the dual role played by teachers 
in the countries where they teach both 
physical education and academic subjects. 
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Programs 

Besides the belief expressed by ICHPER 
delegates that the improvement of teacher 
education programs is the significant fac- 
tor in the improvement of general teach- 
ing programs, three additional recommen- 
dations were made with regurd to teacher 
education, school, and community pro- 
grams: 

ICHPER should organize, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, a seminar for inspee- 
tors of physical education and directors 
of teacher training institutions for physical 
education and health to exchange views on 
the preparation of teacher education per 
sonnel. 

Publication and cireulation of teaching 
materials on physical education, health, and 
recreation to assist teachers in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum, especially for the 
primary school. 

Programs of physical edueation for mar 
ried women should be given consideration. 
Health discussions should be arranged in 
order to promote a better understanding 
of the responsibility of the home for health 
education. 


Information Services 


ICHPER delegates agreed that the dis 
semination of information on their pro- 
fessional work should be improved both 
within the professions of health, physical 
education, and recreation and with other 
colleagues of the teaching profession, They 
agreed that, in many countries, lack of 
understanding of the role that these impor 
tant subjects in the curriculum should play 
in the school led to a misconception on the 
part of teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity alike of their own responsibilities 
for the improvement of child health. In 
order to promote better understanding of 
the problems involved, ICHPER delegates 
suggested that: 

To improve school and college programs 
of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, ICHPER should collaborate closely 
on the international and national levels 
with the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies, the various ministries of education, 
and other teacher organizations cooperating 
with WCOTP. 

A periodic newsletter should be prepared, 
patterned after Echo of WCOTP, in which 
ICHPER would circulate information 
lating to the specialized subjects of con 
cern. (Continued on page 61) 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE ICHPER 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Amsterdam, July 30, 1960 


Health Education 


It is recognized that the home has the 
major responsibility for the health of 
children. However, the school shares in 
this responsibility since the child’s capaci- 
ty for learning is influenced by the condi- 
tion of his health. Therefore, it is evident 
that teacher edueation institutions should 
provide effective health education for pros- 
pective teachers. ICHPER recommends 
that WCOTP, in cooperation with such 
appropriate bodies as UNESCO and WHO, 
sponsor an international seminar in health 
education for teacher education personnel 
at the earliest possible date. This should 
be followed by regional seminars devoted 
to loeal interests. The results of such meet- 
ings will have positive effects throughout 
the world in the improvement of child 
health and well-being. 

Since many teachers are not now ade- 
quately prepared to provide’ effective 
health education programs for their stu- 
dents, ICHPER recommends that WCOTP, 
in cooperation wi%.- such bodies as WHO 
and UNESCO, sponsor in-service eduea- 
tional programs for teachers already teach- 
ing. The plans for these programs will of 
necessity be determined by local conditions. 
However, under the sponsorship of 
WCOTP, qualified ICHPER personnel to 
serve in consultive capacity could be made 
available to national and local teacher 
organizations through the ministries of 
education. 

ICHPER is greatly interested in the 


FREEDOM FROM HUNGER Program. 
It is believed that teachers throughout the 
world will be able to make significant con- 
tributions to this program. Therefore, 
ICHPER, through WCOTP, wishes to offer 
its professional consultive services to FAO 
in the development of plans to utilize the 
school in the FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 
Campaign. 

ICHPER is pleased to learn about 
planned projects in health edueation of 
WHO and UNESCO. We offer assistance 
to these efforts through WCOTP. 


Physical Education 

ICHPER envisions the production of a 
report on teacher preparation for physical 
education similar to Teacher Preparation 
for Health Education, Report of the Joint 
WHO/UNESCO Expert Committee. Pre 
liminary to the preparation of such a re 
port, ICHPER recommends that a survey 
of physical education be made in cooper- 
ation with the ministries of education, 
teacher organizations, and teacher educa 
tion institutions. The results of such a 
survey will give insights into existing con 
ditions and needs, and indicate the steps 
which should be taken to improve teacher 
edueation for physical education. 

ICHPER hopes that the WCOTP Assem 
bly of Delegates will support the resolu- 
tion submitted by the 1960 Asian Regional 
Conference; namely, that at least 10 per- 
cent of the total school time allotment 
should be devoted to physical education 
and health. * 
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“We Coached Overseas’ 


American coaches who helped train Olympic teams 


share their experiences and report on their impressions 


On the Fields of 
Friendly Strife 


LeROY T. WALKER 


North Carolina College at Durham 


As coach of the Israeli and Ethiop- 
ian track and field teams at the Sev- 
enteenth Olympiad, I was most im- 
pressed by three things: 

The high level of performance of the 
foreign competitors and the high com- 
petitive spirit of the athletes 

The significant contributions made by 
United States coaches to the performance 
level of the athletes from the underde- 
veloped countries, areas where track and 
field does not usually Sourish 

The high potential of the Olympic Games 
to contribute to international understand. 
ing and good will. 


Competition in the Olympic Games 
pits individuals against individuals 
and not nations against nations. The 
competition among individuals of 
the world seems to be evening up. 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin said 
that ‘‘the important thing in the 
Olympie Games is not to win but to 
take part, just as the important 
thing in life is not. to have conquered 
but to have fought well.’’ It is in this 
respect that I was highly impressed 
with the United States and other ath- 
letes. After an all-out effort, the 
athletes were unruffled in defeat. 

The athletes participating in track 
and field made an assault on the 
Olympic records unprecedented in 
the history of the Olympic Games. In 
spite of the failure of athletes from 
the United States to succeed in cer- 
tain events which they have domi- 
nated in previous Olympic Games, 
records were shattered in 19 of the 
24 events of the men’s program; one 
record was equalled. Only the rec- 
ords for the 110-meter high hurdles, 
the 5000-meter run, the 20-km. walk, 
and the javelin throw survived. New 
records were established in each of 
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of the highlights of the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome 


the 10 events for women competitors 
in track and field. 

Countries other than the United 
States are on the upward swing in 
the quality of their performance. 
This should be expected. The United 
States has sent its coaches all over 
the world to train athletes. Further, 
thousands of feet of film of our ath- 
letes in actual competition and prac- 
tice have been made available to for- 
eign countries. At every practice 
session at Rome one could observe 
cameras operated by technicians and 
coaches from other countries being 
focused on United States athletes as 
they went through their training ses- 
sions. It should be expected that 
athletes from other countries will 
narrow any gaps that may have 
existed, (Continued on page 52) 


Under the auspices of the U. S. De- 
partment of State’s international ex- 
change program, physical education 
specialists and coaches have been sent 
overseas to help other countries im- 
prove their sports skills and athletics 
programs. AAHPER serves this gesture 
of good will by recommending capable 
and interested people for these assign- 
ments abroad (see page 53). Some of 
the coaches whose work included 
training athletes for the 1960 Olympic 
Games were asked to tell about their 
experiences. Here are reports from 
seven of these “sports ambassadors’ — 
Gordon Fisher, Meyer Fisher, Thomas 
A. Hart, S. F. Vincent Reel, LeRoy 
Walker, John Warner, and Richard W. 
Willing. They are answering these 
questions from JOHPER: What im- 
pressed you most about the 1960 
Olympic Games? What was the out- 
standing moment in your sport? What 
are the implications of the Olympic 
results for future coaching in your 
sport? What did you learn from coach- 
ing a foreign team? What was your 
personal impression of the spirit and 
implications of the Olympic Games? 


India and the 
Olympic Games 


S. F. VINCENT REEL 


Claremont College 


For four and a half months it was 
my privilege to work with the Indian 
team for the 1960 Olympic Games. 
This tour was jointly sponsored by 
the United States Department of 
State and the Rajkumari Sports 
Coaching Scheme of India, a unique 
organization established in 1953 in 
an attempt to organize sports coach- 
ing on a national level—planned de- 
velopment of sports through scien- 
tifie coaching. 

My assignment began at the Olyin- 
pic training camp at Mt. Abu in 
Rajasthan. Here, the 23 men and 3 
women athletes, selected from the 
national championships, were to 
train for the Olympic qualifying 
trials. 

My work at Mt. Abu, in addition 
to coaching duties, consisted of daily 
lecture classes to the Indian coaches 
and athletes. Topics ranged from 
techniques, work-out planning, and 
tactics of running to the philosophy 
of track and field athletics. I found 
the Indian coaches and athletes re- 
ceptive to new ideas of training and 
conditioning. Book knowledge of 
techniques, ‘‘how’’ to perform the 
various events correctly, was preva- 
lent, but the weakness of the pro- 
eram in India is in transferring 
technical knowledge to actual com- 
petition, that is, in experience. The 
limited number of meets (three to 
five per vear) hinders the coach as 
well as the athlete. Few schools and 
colleges have athletics programs. 
Not until the individual is in the 
Services, the Police, or the Rail- 
roads, does he participate in a 
planned athletic program. Thus 
most athletes do not begin an ath- 
letie career until the age of 20 or 21. 
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The Indian athletes, coaches, and 
general public are also overly con- 
cerned with ‘‘marks’’ rather than 
winning. There is constant compari- 
son with world marks and failure to 
consider factors of weather, caliber 
of competition, and number of meets 
per vear, which make performances 
appear below average. The athlete 
tends to become discouraged early in 
his career and may never realize his 
potential. 

One of the major needs of India in 
all phases of athletics is equipment. 
Balls, starting blocks, hurdles, jump- 
ing standards, weight implements, 
uniforms—all are substandard. But 
with a 100 percent import tax, it is 
impossible for the schools or clubs to 
import good equipment even as a 
sample for the Indian manufactur- 
ers. 

The Olympic trials at Mt. Abu 
were quite successful in spite of some 
difficult circumstances and a wind 
which hampered the athletes. During 
the month of May, it is impossible to 
compete in the large cities due to the 
extreme heat, so training and com- 
petition were held at high altitudes 

Mt. Abu was about 4500 feet. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Vincent Reel, coach of India’s Olympic 
team, talks with Jesse 


Owens in Rome. 


Thomas Hart, coach of the Olympic 
team from Ghana, is shown with his star 
performer, high jumper Robert Kotei. 
Dr. Hart has been working for over a 
year with the Central Organisation of 
Sport, in the new African republic. 


To Rome with the 


Ghana Team 
THOMAS A. HART 


Howard University 


My experiences with the Ghana 
Olympic team began in September 
1959, so | had the advantage of be- 
ing with the athletes for a long time. 
Before reaching Rome the Ghana 
Athletic Team participated in prac- 
tice meets in Cairo and Athens and 
was outstanding in every event ; this 
needed experience proved to be bene- 
ficial for the team’s participation 
in the Olympics. 

The highlights for the Ghana 
team were the performances of the 
+ x 400 meter relay team and the 
high jumper, Robert Kotei. The re- 
lay team improved the time of the 
Ghana national record by five see- 
onds. 

From my experience coaching the 
Olympic team, I am convinced that 
under distance speed work is the 
best for most runners after they 
have reached their peak. Short fast 
workouts are the best. 

From the Olympics I learned 
again the importance of being men- 
tally ready as well as physically pre- 
pared for a particular event. I be- 
lieve the teams from other countries 
had a better mental attitude than 
the American team. The Americans 
took too much for granted. The 
public, radio, coaches, and 
other atheletes caused this assurance, 
and when a champion was defeated 
everybody was dumfounded. 

It was generally felt that our ath- 
letes reached their peak several 
months before the Olympics. In or- 
der to correct this, steps should be 
taken to move the date for the Amer- 
ican Olympic trials near to the 
Olympic date, and no competition 
should be held a month before the 
fixed Olympic date. 

As a result of the events in Rome, 
I believe the Amercian population 
will become more concerned, more 
serious, and more determined in the 
selection and training of the ath- 
letes. The women need more compe- 


press, 


tition and more encouragement from 
the track officials and general pub- 
lic. Stronger discipline measures 
should be used with the athletes and 
the officials accompanying the team. 
I believe too many of the athletes 
and officials used the Seventeenth 
Olympiad as an opportunity for a 
pleasure trip to Europe and not as 
an athletic venture. 


The American 
Rope Trick 


RICHARD W. WILLING 


Montclair State Teachers College 
New Jersey 


I placed a shot put incorrectly in 
my hand, shook my head, and said 
‘*Ney.’’ Then, as I shifted the shot 
to a approved position, nodded, and 
said ‘‘Bali,’’? | was rewarded with a 
chorus of eager nods of understand- 
ing and smiles of appreciation. Thus, 
with the repeated use of my limited 
inital two-word vocabulary, I con- 
ducted my first class in track and 
field athletics for the physical edu- 
cation majors in the teachers’ train- 
ing college in Afghanistan. 

This was the first part of a year’s 
State Department track coaching as- 
signment, which took me subsequent- 
lv to Ceylon and Pakistan and was 
climaxed by attendance at the Olym- 
pic Games in Rome with the Pakis- 
tar team. 

suppose that like most Western 
visitors in the past, I came to Asia 
hoping to witness and learn the se- 
eret of the elusive Asian rope trick. 
Instead, I found: that the people of 
these lands are even more firmly con- 
vineed that we possess an American 
rope trick which, if divulged, would 
enable them to climb to the heights 
of Olympic stardom with the ease 
and lack of support that is associated 
with their mythical rope trick. I 
must confess that I had my dreams 
of success and fame by the easy route 
of finding a ‘‘Gazelle Boy’’ or two. 
I measured the rickshaw runners in 
Ceylon with a coach’s speculative eve 
and spent considerable time in Pakis- 
tan running down the rumor of an 
8 foot 6 inch giant. Unfortunately, 
the rickshaw runners were mostly 
broken-down old men who needed 
their rickshaws for support, and al- 
though my giant existed, nothing 
could be done to persuade him to 
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give athletics a trial—to say nothing 
of leaving his tribal area. 

In my more rational moments, 
however, I realized that my task was 
to observe programs and training 
methods and compare them with 
ours, in an effort to spot those differ- 
ences over which there would be a 
reasonable prospect of control. The 
objective was the improvement in 
performances that is so longed for 
in these countries. 

I tried hardest to sell the idea that 
the most important contribution of 
track and field athletics lies in the 
educational, social, and physical val- 
ues for which it is so well adapted. 
Such activities should, consequently, 
be made available to as many boys 
and girls as possible. Then, if an oc- 
casional star should emerge from 
such a program, they would have 
their solution to our American rope 
trick. I found it difficult to con- 
vince them that for every one of our 
internationally known record hold- 
ers we have thousands of other ath- 
letes who are no better or as good 
as their own. 

Next to and associated with the 
need for expanding the program in 
an effort to reach more people, I 
stressed the need for providing more 
opportunities for competition. Few 
American boys, I am sure, would 
train more than a couple of months 
during the year if all they had to 
look forward to was two or three 
meets. The few track meets that are 
held in Asia are generally very well 
run, but elaborate and expensive 
functions. My recommendation here 
was to institute the informal and in- 
expensive dual meet type of competi- 
tion that is so common in America. 
I also urged the introduction of 
cross-country running for what they 
refer to as the ‘‘off season.’’ 

I found a great deal of concern in 
the Asian countries over what they 
feel to be the serious limiting factors 
of their diet and climate. However, 
I saw too many evidences of people 
who had developed specialized forms 
of strength and endurance, from the 
water carriers with their 150-pound 
goatskin bags slung over their shoul- 
ders, to village men walking 20 miles 
a day over mountain paths with 
heavy milk cans balanced on their 
heads, not to feel that there must be 
an equal possibility for developing 
athletes in spite of the diet and eli- 
mate. 

I continued to marvel throughout 
the year at the amazing toughness 
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and immunity to the typical athletic 
injuries which plague and hamper 
so many of our American athletes. 
Liniment and adhesive tape, protec- 
tive sponges and molded plastic heel 
cups, or even the common sweat sock, 
are entirely unknown. The majority 
of both the men and women athletes 
in these countries prefer to run and 
even jump in bare feet. While I real- 
ize that we cannot here in America 
duplicate the toughening effects of a 
lifetime of barefoot walking, I am 
nevertheless now having my athletes 
do more and more barefoot running 
in practice. 

As for the track and field portion 
of the Olympic Games, I, too, was 
shocked to witness the failure of sev- 
eral of America’s top athletes to live 
up to expectations. I was even more 
shocked, however, to see how much 
space our American press gave to 
them to the exclusion of the many, 
many outstanding performances (in- 
cluding those of the American wom- 
en) turned in before it was over. Be- 
cause of my familiarity with the past 
records and expectations of the ath- 
letes from the countries in which I 
had coached or visited during the 
year, | am sure that nearly every 
country had its fair share of disap- 
pointments. Certainly, the total num- 
ber of times that the United States 
flag was hoisted in the victory cere- 
monies could not have lessened the 
Asian desire to learn about our 
training methods and their belief in 
an American rope trick which can 
continue to bind our countries in ties 


of friendship. * 


Track and Field 
Athletics at the 
1960 Olympics 


GORDON FISHER 


Indiana University 


The most significant thing about 
this section of the games, it seems to 
me, was the almost monotonous man- 
ner in which previous records were 
bettered. This was done not only by 
one or two persons in an event, but 
in a number of cases by as many as 
all six persons in the final competi- 
tion of an event. This record break- 
ing was not confined to the athletes 
of one or two nations alone; it was 
accomplished by natives of a num- 
ber of countries, showing the great 


improvement which is occurring 
around the world. 

In the 1932 Olympics at Los An- 
veles I marveled at Willie Carr’s 
performance when he ran the 409 
meters in close to 46 seconds. In the 
1960 games two men were under 45, 
and all six of the finalists were under 
46. In my judgment this was the out- 
standing single event of the Games. 
It is becoming conceivable now that 
one of these days the quarter mile is 
going to be run at an average pace of 
ten yards per second, for a total of 
44 seconds. 

In men’s shot and discus, and in 
the two men’s hurdle events, the 
United States was supreme, takivg 
the top three places in each of these 
events. All four of these competi- 
tions require the combining of a high 
degree of skill with top physical con- 
dition, indicating that our evident 
superiority in the events has been 
gained by the use of correct technics 
and much hard practice. I am sure 
that all Americans who were at 
Rome will join with me in saying 
that the four events in which the 
Stars and Stripes went up on all 
three of the flag poles were tops. 

During the past two years, on two 
separate occasions, I have coachea 
the women athletes of Thailand, as 
well as their men athletes. As a re- 
sult of this experience, along with 
observation of the performances of 
women athletes in the recent games, 
I feel strongly that this phase of our 
program in the United States should 
be reconsidered seriously. Whether it 
be piano playing, or whether it be 
athletics, I believe the greatest value 
of any activity comes through par- 
ticipation, rather than watching or 
hearing someone else do the partici- 
pating. Girl athletes enjoy competi- 
tion, and it is very possible that they 
can profit from it quite similarly to 
men. Adjustments have to be made 
in their training routines, but this 
requirement is certainly not one of 
great difficulty. I feel that it is quite 
possible that much of our position in 
this field has been questionable. 

Mr. Brundage has on several ocea- 
sions pointed out warning signals for 
leaders of track and field athleties in 
the United States with respect to the 
maintenance of our high position in 
this sport. I feel that if we have our 
eyes and minds open we should be 
aware of the fact that the 1960 Olym- 
pics showed most conclusively that 
the world is on the upgrade athlet- 
ically. It is no longer going to be 
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easy for the United States to be top 
dog. If we want to stay in front we 
nrust continue to improve our facili- 
ties, we must put well-qualified lead- 
ers in charge of the work to be done, 
and, most important, we must put 
ever increasing numbers of properly 
trained athletes into well-organized 
competition. 

Many people still question wheth- 
-er the Olympic Games serve any 
worthwhile purpose as a contributor 
to the development of international 
goodwill. I saw Iraqi citizens rub 
shoulders with those of Iran, the 
same for people of the United Arab 
Republic and Israel; I saw the Rus- 
sians conduct themselves as congen- 
ial, friendly competitors of our 
United States athletes and officials. 
Very little, if anything, is perfect, 
but I say again that in athleties the 
Olympic Games are the greatest 
event ever envisioned, started, or 
continued. This is true from both 
an athletic competition standpoint 
and from the position of influencing 
international good will. * 


We Disappointed 
the Pessimists 


MEYER FISHER 


Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


On a State Department assign- 
ment, I went to Israel to teach bas- 
ketball, conduct clinics, assist in the 
coaching of various teams in that 
country, and then to help with their 
Olympic team. People who had been 
in Israel before were inclined to be 
pessimistic about the chance of any 
success in the Olympics, but as soon 
as I reached Israel I proceeded to 
seek out all the basketball games in 
order to determine for myself if 
what they said was true. I found a 
few fairly good players, who seemed 
willing to learn and I found a brand 
of ball that resembled our American 
style. There was a group in Israel of 
the opinion that the American style 
of play would not be successful in 
Europe and that it was not wise to 
bring in an American coach who was 
not familiar with the play of the Eu- 
ropean teams. I heard this so often 
that I almost began to believe it my- 
self, but subsequent events proved 
them wrong. 

We set about getting up the strong- 
est squad we could muster and whip- 
ping it into a team. Those who had 
competed in European tournaments 
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in recent years advised us that if we 
could stop the big pivot men, we 
eculd win because the European 
teams could not shoot from the out- 
side. This proved to be only half 
true. We had to stop the pivot men, 
but we also had to stop those outside 
shooters. 

Just before we left Israel for the 
Games, we were disappointed in the 
attitude of the local press. The 
sports writers expressed themselves 
as being opposed to sending this 
squad to compete against those 
strong European teams — strong 
physically, and experienced in tour- 
nament play. 

I approached the qualifying rounds 
conducted in Bologna with many 
misgivings but curious to see how 
much European basketball had pro- 
gressed since I had last observed it 
in Helsinki in 1952. While the tour- 
nament had a few soft spots, there 
were many good teams, and the sur- 
vivors proved their ability in Rome. 
(The only upset of predictions in the 
qualifying rounds was the Spanish 
team, that was alert and well-coached 
but lacking in real big men. It won 
when it shot holes through the zone 
defense set up by Belgium, which 
could not cope with the cool, precise 
ball-handling and accurate set shoot- 
ing of the smaller team from Spain.) 

Israel played against Greece in its 
first game and won. It was the first 
Olympie basketball win for Israel, 
and I had every reason to feel proud 
that I had had a part in it. Israel 
then went on to win from Switzer- 
land and Australia, but lost to Po- 
land, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. The 
Israeli team came through its test 
with colors flying, thus ‘‘ disappoint- 
ing’’ the Israeli sports writers. 

Of the ‘‘big show’’ in Rome, there 
is this to say. The Europeans have 
a sameness about their play ; the ball 
moves but the players do not and it 
does not make for an interesting 
style to watch. Capable Pete Newell 
of California had our United States 
team do quite a bit of pressing on 
defense and they were never really 
in trouble; they always seemed to 
have the situation well in hand. (The 
Olympies, Newell said, was to be his 
farewell to coaching, and he did a 
fine job.) While the European teams 
do not have the poise and finesse of 
the American teams, they have im- 
proved greatly in the past eight 
years. I wish I could say as much 
for the officiating. It is not up to 
Olympic standards. We could use 


more like Dallas Shirley, the Ameri- 
can official in Rome, who performed 
most capably and won plaudits 
whenever he worked. * 


A Great Medium 
for Understanding 


JOHN F. WARNER 


Colgate University 


My most vivid impression of the 
Olympics was that here were the 
world’s greatest athletes, gathered 
together for the greatest sporting 
competition on the face of the earth. 
Here were the great performances of 
great athletes, the culmination of 
years of hard work and preparation. 
It was, without any doubt, the big- 
gest spectacle I have ever witnessed. 

The outstanding aspect for me was 
being associated with the small, but 
good, Uganda contingent. These four 
boys not only made a creditable 
showing in competition but were 
wonderful boys to work with. 

From coaching the 1960 Uganda 
team I learned that to keep abreast 
with the rapid improvement of ath- 
letes all over the world, our boys in 
America must work harder, show 
more determination, study their 
events as a coach would, and pre- 
pare themselves psychologically as 
well as physically for better per- 
formances. 

The teams from other countries 
have made giant strides in an effort 
to propel themselves into the inter- 
national sporting scene. They have 
gone about this in absolute serious- 
ness ; sport performances have taken 
on political implications. 

While this year’s Olympics was a 
meet of highlights, the outstanding 
moment, to me, was the realization 
that John Thomas, the world record 
holder, had been beaten by two Rus- 
sians in the greatest high jump com- 
petition in history, which saw four 
men clear seven feet. Although 
heartbreaking to all Americans, this 
was definitely the biggest moment of 
the Games. 

The spirit of friendliness and 
good will among athletes of all na- 
tions was very evident, even as each 
gave his all in an attempt to win a 
medal. It was further proof that in- 
ternational sports competition such 
as the Olympics is a great medium 
for understanding between the peo- 
ple of all races, religions, and na- 
tionalities. * 
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International relations can no 
longer be relegated to the State De- 
partment conference room or to the 
editorial page of a newspaper. With 
the pressures of the world situation 
only too apparent, Americans — 
adults and students—are forced to 
také a long look at themselves and 
their relations with the peoples of 
other countries. Travelers especially 
have felt this need to be oriented to 
the culture and language of a strange 
land. Too often Americans have 
felt ‘‘cultural shock’’ when con- 
fronted with the customs of another 
country=-too often do they find 
themselves totally bewildered and ill 
at ease with a foreign person. And so 
they find that they must learn a 
deeper respect, an understanding, 
and a friendship for the peoples of 
the world. 

The adult develops his awareness 
through reading, travel, and meeting 
people of other countries. The stu- 
dent turns to his teacher. And this 
is education’s role today—to teach 
mutual understanding and respect. 
Within the curriculum, this means 
more language study, bringing in the 
international aspect in the social and 
natural sciences and emphasis on 
current events. The opportunities 
for learning more about other coun- 
tries through extracurricular activi- 
ties are as broad and varied as the 
teacher’s and the students’ imagina- 
tion. 

One area which has proved most 
successful as an educational tool in 
international relations is sports. Ac- 
tivity transcends language and cul- 
tural barriers and provides its own 
means of communication. Even the 
formal aspects of such team sports 
as basketball, volleyball, or soccer 
are known to most of the countries 
of the world. 

Secause of its unique role in the 
field, AAHPER has taken the lead 
in a specialized type of exchange 
program for students, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of State. 
The program was the result of the 
observations of sports and physical 
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‘ 


A new venture for our Association 


Student Cultural 
Exchange Program 


education specialists who were sent 
abroad on lecture and demonstration 
tours. On their return, they report- 
ed extraordinary enthusiasm, espe- 


‘ cially in Latin America and the Far 


East, for all forms of sports activity. 
They also reported an acute shortage 
of equipment and sports programs 
being conducted under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. 

And this is where AAHPER en- 
ters. From this need for equipment 
sprang the idea for a school-to-school 
project involving the exchange of 
sports equipment and cultural gifts. 

The program has both short-term 
and long-term objectives. The first 
exchanges will be the sending of bas- 
ketballs to schools, some of which 
have never had a sports program 
because of lack of equipment. In 
return, the recipients of the basket- 
balls will send examples of native 
handiwork to the American school. 
Students in Ecuador, for example, 
might exchange the straw hats, 
purses, and caps that are popular 
there. The relationship can develop 
through the exchange of letters, 
viewpoints, pictures, and even ath- 
letes and teams. After the initial 
exchange, SCEP withdraws and the 
two schools are left to develop and 
continue their own people-to-people 
program. The basketballs will have 
served as a springboard for the 
larger aims of cultural exchange be- 
tween U. S. schools and those of 
foreign countries — all for mutual 
understanding and respect. 

AAHPER, together with the U.S, 


Prior to the organization 
of the SCEP pilot project 
last spring, a program in 
Costa Rica drew enthusi- 
astic response. During the 
VII Annual Central Amer- 
ican Tournament, Ameri- 
can sports specialists pre- 
sented basketballs to local 
groups im a ceremony. 


Department of State, the President’s 
People-to-People Sports Committee, 
the National Association of Student 
Councils, and several high school 
teachers, formed a committee to or- 
ganize this project and called it the 
Student Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram. As planned, this is a school-to- 
school program, Operating through 
the student councils, sports clubs, or 
other student organizations in each 
participating school, to provide a 
practical means of exchange with a 
minimum of expenditure. American 
high schools sponsor the sending of 
basketballs at the rate of $5.00 a 
ball (minimum two balls). 

The Headquarters SCEP Comn.it- 
tee sees to the over-all administra- 
tion of the program and selects the 
U.S. schools that will take part. Lo- 
cal committees have been set up by 
SCEP in each of the other partici- 
pating countries. These committees 
will select the foreign schools that 
wish to participate. The SCEP Com- 
mittee further emphasizes that this 
is a selective project—they are not 
looking for quantity, but quality. 

Thus, the U. 8. school sponsors the 
sending of sperts ecyuipment to the 
foreign school by paving a small 
sum per article to ¢..er costs. The 
Committee prefers that the school 
raise the money through student ac- 
tivity—a cake sale, a work day, a 
dance, or a fair. This will make the 
program closer to the students and 
something that they each have 
worked for. 


The SGEP Committee 
(Continued on page 46) 
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"We Toured Europe’ 


AAHPER-NEA sponsored tour groups visited physical education 
and sports programs, met with professional colleagues, 
enjoyed the sightseeing attractions, witnessed the Olympic Games 


Members of the tour group directed by Ross Merrick, AAHPER staff, pose in the Five groups of AAHPER and 
square in Venice, above. Below, the group under the direction of Betty Owen, NEA members and their families 
Oregon State Department of Education, is shown in front of the hotel in Florence, took the ‘“‘Grand Tour”’ this sum- 
Italy. All five groups climaxed their tour through Europe by attendance at the 
Olympics in Rome. Plans are already under way for tours to the Olympi> Games in 
1964, to be held in Tokyo, with side trips to Hawaii, Tahiti, Hong Kong, Thailand, 
India. Arrangements for the tours were made through the NEA’s Travel Division. 


mer, ending their professional adven- 
ture vacation at the Olympics. This 
was a sightseeing trip ‘‘plus,’’ for 
all the tours included special visits 
to schools and universities featuring 
physical education and sports pro- 
grams. The journey through Euro- 
pean countries took on added signifi- 
cance because it ‘was made in the 
company of fellow teachers and 
coaches with a common interest in 
learning more about foreign ae- 
tivities. 

Tour members had their share of 
excitement, from night prowlers to 
sharing bath towels in Rome’s just 
completed hotels, from exotic menus 
to the colorful fanfare of the open- 
ing ceremonies at the Olympics. 

They also came home with new 
ideas for their own classes, renewed 
enthusiasm for the values of their 
work, and an increased awareness of 
the true meaning of international 
good will. 
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One of the AAHPER-NEA spon- 
sored tour groups was directed by 
John G. Scherlacher, West Virginia 
University. At JOHPER’s request, 
he asked the members to prepare a 
short statement giving their profes- 
stonal impressions of the tour, or 
describing their most vivid and in- 


teresting experience. Here are ex- 


cerpts from some of the accounts 
of those who toured Europe. 


The sincere cordiality that our group 
received from specialists in the field 
of physical education, from government 
officials in the field of education, from 
teachers of primary and_= secondary 
schools as well as at the university level, 
certainly made a favorable and lasting 
impression. The intercultural exchange 
through meetings with local teachers and 
addresses by specialists in public schools 
and universities made our tour a pro- 
fessional success.—WILLIAM WENDLAND, 
physical education teacher and coach, 
Webster, New York. 


One of the most rewarding experiences 
I had took place in Velje, Denmark, 
where some of the members of our tour, 
after dinner at the Grand Hotel, were 
introduced to Erik Christensen, a local 
food merchant, Mr. and Mrs. S¢éncksen, 
the hotel owners, and Mertha Petersen, 
principal of a nearby school. We had 
a short conversation and drank some 
good Danish beer, and then we were 
invited to Christensen’s home, a beauti- 
ful Danish house overlooking the fjord 
from which we could see the lights of the 
city in the distance. We talked about 
such topics as the coming presidential 
election, communism, World War IT and 
the Nazi oceupation, segregation, the 
role of the United States as a world 
leader, and schools and education. This 
discussion was very stimulating and re- 
warding because I was getting many 
opinions of ourselves from people who 
were not Americans—and I also got a 
different perspective on many of my 
beliefs—Lro J. Sprrrro, physical edu- 
cation teacher, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


The most outstanding phase of the 
Olympic Tour of 1960 was the personal 
contact with teachers and leaders in the 
field of physical education from all 
parts of the United States and the Eu- 
ropean countries we visited. ... I am 
returning to my own teaching position 
with a new and enlarged perspective 
concerning the physical education and 
recreation programs I can offer my 
students—RoseMartE KrvuLisu, physi- 
cal education teacher, Islip, L. I., New 
York. 

Affirmation of my belief that women 
ean be outstanding athletes and_ still 
retain all the feminine qualities of their 
sex is the most outstanding aspect of my 
Olympic Tour. .. . Almost without ex- 
ception the women who captured the 

(Continued on page 46) 


VE VERSAILLES. 
In front of the Palace of Versailles is the group led by James W. Long, University 
of Toledo. The driver of the group's chartered bus, who stands to the left of the 


group, solved all transportation problems and added much to the tour through his 
short talks on the beauties as well as the significance of the passing countryside. 


Members of the group directed by John G. Scherlacher, West Virginia University, 
are shown above. Some of these contributed their reactions to the tour in this article. 
Below is the tour group under the direction of Elmon Vernier, Baltimore, Md. 
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The International Quest for Fitness 


PAUL M. LIMBERT 


Secretary General, The International 
Alliance of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


N THIS 75th Anniversary Conven- 

tion you have been taking a long 
view of health, physical education, 
and recreation. You have seen your 
theme, ‘‘Forging Forces for Fit- 
ness,’’ in a time perspective, and 
now we seek to add another dimen- 
sion by looking at the quest for fit- 
ness in a world-wide setting. 

In order to get a body of informa- 
tion to supplement my own experi- 
ence on this subject, I wrote to a 
number of people, and twelve men 
from as many different countries 
were good enough to reply. 

My inquiry centered around two 
main questions: To what extent is 
the term ‘‘fitness’’ used in your part 
of the world, and with what mean- 
ing? What do you believe to be the 
driving forees which can best be util- 
ized in seeking to improve the physi- 
eal condition and general fitness of 
young people today ? 

Two or three of those who replied 
expressed some skepticism about the 
present-day stress on fitness. One 
pointed out that historically the 
quest for fitness has had a rather bad 
reputation, even though as a by- 
product it helped to develop modern 
sports. Modern campaigns for fitness 
have been somewhat national and 
political in character, growing out 
of a feeling that the youth of the 
country was not fit to fight for the 
fatherland. There has been a certain 
element of fear and propaganda in 
this approach. Another deplored the 
fact that, since fitness has become 
popular, it may be used by some 
simply as a commercial slogan or a 
political argument without reference 
to its deeper meaning. 

I was reminded also that this em- 
phasis is not new; there have been 
periodic national campaigns for fit- 
ness arising from the threat of war. 
In 1937, for example, a National Fit- 
ness Council was established in Great 
Britain. 
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My very limited survey shows that 
the term ‘‘fitness’’ is rather widely 
used, having been taken over often 
into languages other than English. 
The recent American stress on fitness 
seems to have had considerable in- 
fluence in other countries, such as 
Germany, the Philippines, and India. 
But the term is often loosely defined. 
It is used rather narrowly by mili- 
tary men and often by sportsmen, 
too, connoting primarily the kind of 
conditioning which comes from vig- 
orous physical discipline. Physical 
educators, on the other hand, tend to 
use the term in a broader way as re- 


If we are to be realistic, this must 
be part of our international outlook. 

After these rather general re- 
marks, I want to show how concepts 
and programs of fitness around the 
world must be seen in varying cul- 
tural contexts and what widely dif- 
ferent opinions there are about the 
values to be sought through fitness. 
Let me distinguish three fairly dis- 
tinct types of approach: 

First, there are countries in which 
the quest for fitness needs no special 
argument or promotion; it seems 
to ‘‘come naturally.’’ A doctor from 
Finland reminds us that all kinds of 


Excerpts from Dr. Limbert’s address at the Third 
General Session of the AAHPER 1960 Convention 


lating to total health, even though 
they too recognize the need in many 
countries for a special stress on the 
physical. In France the equivalent 
term is la forme, which is used large- 
ly by sportsmen, journalists, and the 
general public to refer to those who 
are in good form or condition for a 
particular event. 

But we ought to be reminded, as 
we sit in comfortable surroundings, 
relaxed and overfed, engaging in 
leisurely discussion, that to a large 
part of the population of our world 
the quest for fitness seems to be a 
remote and irrelevant matter. One of 
my correspondents from the Belgian 
Congo writes: 

Medicine in this part of the world is first 


and foremost interested in healing, in fight- 
ing and preventing epidemics, in learning 


about unknown diseases. As yet, little en-. 


ergy is spent on what we may eall the 
problem of fitness—keeping or bringing the 
people to better health so that they may 
need less medical treatment because they 
are more resistant. ... So much is still to 
be done to improve the general nutrition of 
the population that for the time being little 
interest goes to fitness.... Physical educa- 
tion is looked upon as a luxury, even in a 
university like this, a luxury not yet avail- 
able for the masses. 


It is a sobering thought that what 
we are talking about this evening is 
not of the remotest interest to a 
large part of the world population. 


sports are very popular in his coun- 
try and that the concept of fitness is 
common parlance, understood by 
everybody. Health in its broad sense 
is basic to the concept of national 
well-being. ‘‘Sports and fitness are 
important and necessary factors in 
shaping our lives... . A physically 
and mentally active life brings hap- 
piness to the rich as to the poor.’’ 
And it is well to remember that Fin- 
land is a relatively poor country. 

A professor from Australia writes 
that the term fitness is used a great 
deal in his country. There is a na- 
tional fitness council in each state. 
An occasional coordinating confer- 
ence is held in the capital, Canberra, 
where there is a national fitness of- 
ficer attached to the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. The Austral- 
ians, he adds, have a great love for 
the outdoors and for outdoor activi- 
ties; one is tempted to speak of an 
‘“uneonscious drive’’ to leave the city 
and ‘go into the open. Here again 
“‘fitness’’ is a part of the cultural 
environment. 

Secondly, we come to countries 
where fitness is being given great 
stress because it is in the national 
interest. The USSR comes to mind 
at once as an outstanding example of 
this type of concern. I have not been 
in direct correspondence with any 
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one in the Soviet Union, but most of 
us are familiar with the amazing em- 
phasis which is being put on fitness 
in this vast country. It is common 
knowledge that fitness on the sport 
field and in the factory, not to men- 
tion in the armed forces, is regarded 
as one of the supreme national inter- 
ests of the USSR. 

But lest we discount this phenome- 
non as peculiar to the other side of 
the Iron Curtain, let us look at other 
parts of the world where new nations 
are in the making. My correspondent 
from the Philippines rates national 
self-interest as of first importance as 
a motivation for fitness. A friend 
from India reports that increasingly 
great stress is being put on physical 
fitness during the last four or five 
years, not only by physical educators 
and sports coaches but by the Govern- 
ment. In February 1960 a National 
Physical Efficiency Drive was 
launched, wherein people are en- 
couraged to find their fitness level 
by undergoing a battery of tests. 

The young professor in the Bel- 
gian Congo writes: ‘‘National self 
interest is and will be for some time 
the driving force to be utilized in 
seeking to improve the physical con- 
dition and general fitness. This na- 
tion will seek means for self-affirma- 
tion and part of this affirmation will 
come on the sport fields.”’ 

These illustrations drawn from 
three continents make it very clear 
that national self-interest has to be 
taken seriously into account as a 
driving foree for physical fitness. 
Even though one may not rate some 
of these motives very high in a theo- 
retical scale of values, it cannot be 
doubted that when a nation is in the 
making or is seeking to assert itself 
more fully the quest for fitness has a 
high priority. 

Third, we come to a group of na- 
tions where fitness is not taken for 
granted and where there is a bias 
against any form of regimentation. 
These are nations which long ago 
arrived at a stage of self-assurance 
which causes them to shun the more 
overt forms of nationalistic expres- 
sion. What is their approach to fit- 
ness ? 

A professor of physical education 
from England mentions the rather 
easy-going attitude toward sports 
and fitness in the United Kingdom. 
He regards personal satisfaction as 
the motive most to be appealed to in 
any quest for fitess. He feels that 
many in England would say : ‘‘Don’t 
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try to get people interest in keeping 
fit ; get them interested in some phys- 
ical skill and hope that they will 
keep fit in the process.”’ 

From the Office of the Inspector- 
General in the French Ministry of 
National Education comes a state- 
ment also stressing personal satis- 
faction as the most important goal to 
be sought in any quest for fitness. It 
is pointed out that in a democratic 
country the development of the in- 
dividual is of central concern. To be 
assured of good health, to spend 
one’s leisure hours pleasantly, to de- 
velop one’s reflexes and physical ef- 
ficiency satisfactorily—these are the 
things to be desired. There seems to 
be no national plan for improving 
fitness outside of what is done in the 
schools. 

I assume that the United States 
and Canada also belong in this third 
category. Traditionally there has 
been a somewhat laissez faire atti- 
tude toward physical fitness, with a 
great deal of emphasis on the role 
of voluntary agencies in encouraging 
more vigorous exercise and higher 
standards of physical achievement. 
It is not necessary for me to review 
the changes that have taken place 
during the last five years through a 
determined drive to improve physical 
fitness, however. 

Here then are three fairly distine- 
tive types of approach to fitness 
around the world. If there were time, 
one could point out further varia- 
tions and refinements, but I hope 
enough has been said to make my 
main point clear. These varying con- 
cepts of fitness and different analyses 
of the problem reflect the various 
cultural patterns which prevail 
around the world. These in turn are 
determined by different educational 
and religious traditions, different 
stages of national development, and 
sharp contrasts in standards of liv- 
ing. 

The quest for fitness can be con- 
ceived in quite limited terms as re- 
lated primarily to measuring physi- 
eal and athletic performance through 
a battery of tests. This is a valid 
field of study for specialists, and by 
concentration in this limited aspect 
of the subject notable contributions 
have been made. But any part of 
life takes on far greater meaning 
when seen in its larger context. Per- 
mit me, therefore, in this second part 
of my address to be a bit more philo- 
sophical. An international outlook 
is conducive to this broader ap- 


proach, supporting the basic thesis 
that fitness is not an end in itself. 

It is a truism that we are inter- 
ested in physical fitness for the sake 
of the total health of the individual. 
Poor physical condition tends to 
have a harmful effect on the mind 
and spirit; good physical condition 
tends to have a beneficial effect. One 
must underline the word tends, for 
there are many examples of persons 
whose intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment has been remarkable in 
spite of physical handicaps, and cer- 
tainly good physical condition is no 
guarantee of good character. But our 
concern for the fitness of the body 
must be viewed as one aspect of our 
concern for the development of per- 
sonality, helping each individual to 
realize his full potentialities. 

Physical fitness and good muscular 
coordination are important aids to 
helping an individual overcome his 
anxieties and frustrations. Much is 
said in our advanced technological 
societies today about the feeling of 
aloneness which is so prevalent, the 
being lost in a crowd, the lack of 
meaning in life which comes from be- 
ing caught up by forces over which 
one seems to have no control. This 
is at the base of much of the apathy 
and much of the delinquency of 
youth today. Physical fitness may be 
an elementary, but very important, 
way of developing self-respect, of 
overcoming a sense of inferiority. 

But of course this building up of 
physique must not become an end in 
itself. The individual must be led in 
some way to see his place in the com- 
munity of persons; he must develop 
a sense of social responsibility. 

An urge for physical fitness may 
lead to a deeper concern for the 
health and welfare of one’s fellows. 
It may be seen as only one element 
in a whole complex of national re- 
habilitation. I have already quoted 
a correspondent from India who sees 
the National Physical Efficiency 
Drive as a means toward overcoming 
many of the weaknesses of his coun- 
try in university life and industrial 
relations, as well as on the sports 
field. 

In an advanced and sophisticated 
society like the United States also, 
one must see how all kinds of factors 
are interrelated. Those of you who 
are concentrating on the day-by-day 
task of building fitness through 
physical education, health education, 
and recreation can also recognize 
that you are contributing toward the 
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total health and well-being of a na- 
tion. You are enlisted in a fight 
against inefficiency and flabbiness in 
all its forms: alcoholism, absenteeism 
in industry, inadequate nutrition, 
laxity in sex relations, mental break- 
downs, and spectatoritis. It is when 
we see the actual hazards which keep 
us from being a stronger nation that 
we get a sense of urgency. 

The quest for fitness becomes a 
driving force when seen in this larg- 
er context of national well-being. You 
are part of a team. You continue to 
be specialists doing your particular 
task well but always realizing that 
what you are trying to do can be ef- 
fective only when seen as part of a 
very complex whole. 

But there is one more stage: per- 
sonal development and social respon- 
sibility are valid goals in the last 
analysis only when seen in a still 
larger dimension as part of a whole 
philosophy of life. Some of you will 
think only in humanistic terms; 
others will agree with me that we are 
dealing here with a religious inter- 
pretation of the whole of life. 

The coneept of ‘‘fitness’’ in the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition has cer- 
tain values which are lacking in the 
Greek tradition. This may come as 
a surprise to many and may seem 
almost like heresy, for modern educa- 
tion borrows much from the ancient 
Greek tradition and there is a com- 
mon misapprehension that the es- 
sence of the Christian tradition is 
ascetic and other-wordly. The Greek 
ideal was a harmonious development 
of body, mind, and spirit—how often 
we use these terms! This tradition 
from ancient Greece has made a 
great contribution to modern sports 
and to a progressive philosophy of 
physical education. But that concept 
has at least two basic limitations. 
First, it was essentially individualis- 
tic. In Attica there was little social 
responsibility in the modern sense. 
References are often made to the 
Greek state as a forerunner of de- 
mocracy ; but anyone who has read 
Plato and other philosophers knows 
that Greek society was basically aris- 
tocratic and that education was for 
an elite class which could develop 
body, mind, and spirit to a high level 
only at the expense of a mass of 
slaves and underlings. Sparta might 
be cited as an example of a certain 
kind of social responsibility, but this 
was geared wholly to the service of 
the state in an extreme form of regi- 
mentation. Secondly, the Greek ideal 
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of perfection was a static concept. 
Form was the goal. The individual 
on earth was at best only a copy of a 
heavenly Idea (Form), and there 
was nothing beyond. 

On the other hand, the Great Com- 
mandment found in both the Old 
Testament and the New is: ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and 
strength.’’ Here surely is an inte- 
grated concept of personality — to 
use a modern phrase—a sense of the 
interrelation of body, mind, and 
spirit. All of the powers of an indi- 
vidual are designed to serve a higher 
end; they are to be used in commit- 
ment to a Higher Being. The devel- 
opment of the. whole person has 
meaning, according to the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, only when dedi- 
cated to the service of God and man. 
This is far from an ascetic concept ; 
the unfortunate compartmentaliza- 
tion of the physical and the spiritual 
comes from Hellenistic and Oriental 
influences and is contrary to the uni- 
tary concept of the Bible. 

Without this larger perspective fit- 
ness may become an idol; so ean 
military preparedness, or national 
well-being. We are not interested 
primarily in developing healthy ani- 
mals or inculeating a Spartan disci- 
pline; we are concerned about help- 
ing persons become more fit, better 
adapted to fulfill their true purposes. 

I cannot close without making a 
final observation about another as- 
pect of our topic which must be in 
the minds of many of you: how the 
quest for fitness may contribute to- 
ward the development of a world 


outlook. Here, I am afraid, there is 
danger of considerable sentimentali- 
ty and wishful thinking. Ordinarily 
when this topic is mentioned the 
Olympic Games and other forms of 
international sports competition 
come to mind. Sometimes such con- 
tacts lead to better international 
understanding and sometimes they 
do not; so much depends on the way 


in which these events are managed 
and the spirit with which the repre- 
sentatives from various countries en- 
ter into competition. 

Earlier, we spoke of developing 
a sense of social responsibility 
through a concern for fitness. Surely 
it ought not to be too difficult to ex- 
tend this social awareness to other 
parts of the world. I know of groups 
of American teen-age boys who have 
been very energetic in raising money 
for concrete projects of world serv- 
ice, particularly when they see how 
they can help secure for boys of simi- 
lar age in another country more of 
the benefits of recreation and eduea- 
tion which they ‘themselves enjoy. 
There are sports teams in school or 
community that have helped to raise 
money for young people in other 
countries where equipment is very 
limited. We need not think of techni- 
cal assistance only in terms of gov- 
ernmental experts and millions of 
dollars; there are ways in which 
young people with whom we deal 
could be led to see a very tangible 
connection between physical fitness 
and world service. 

But in this setting I think particu- 
larly of contributions international- 
ly which can be made by professional 
personnel. Oceasionally I have met 
American specialists in physical edu- 
cation, health education, or recrea- 
tion who have gone abroad for a 
short-term or for longer periods of 
service. If there were time I could 
give specific illustrations of how 
these men and women have intro- 
duced simple skills in swimming and 
life-saving to a whole country, or 
set up a highly improved system of 
health education, or adapted games 
to a country like Japan where very 
limited space is available, or started 
a program of physical educatien-at., 
the university level as in the Congo. 

Traveling or working abroad is in 
itself no guarantee of genuine inter- 
national understanding. It is by en- 
tering into the total complex of prob- 
lems of another country, by seeking 
to grasp the place of physical educa- 
tion or recreation in a particular cul- 
tural setting, by seeing the concept 
of fitness in its larger dimensions, 
that one truly acquires an interna- 
tional outlook in this quest for fit- 
ness. This is a quest to which there 
is no end; neither is there any 
limit to the greater meaning which 
this quest, when seen in world per- 
spective, may give to the daily task. 
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1960-61 ROSTER 


AAHPER OFFICERS 
AND COMMITTEES 
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For your information and handy reference, lists of the AAHPER 
officers are presented here in a special section. These are the pro- 
fessional people elected or appointed to set the pattern for Asso- 
ciation activities and to lead the way toward realization of the 
objectives of the AAHPER. They welcome your suggestions and 
eall upon you for encouragement and support. 

The next sixteen pages include the names and addresses of the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, the national headquarters staff, 
division and section officers, district officers, Association commit- 
tees, directors of student activities, membership directors, pub- 
lications directors, state association presidents, and state direec- 
tors of health, physical education, and recreation. Any additions 
or corrections to this listing will be published in a spring issue. 


Board of Directors 


President: Minnie L. Lynn, Bouvé-Bos- 
ton School of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, Medford, Massa- 
chusette 


President-Elect: Arthur S. Daniels, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 


Past President: Arthur A. Esslinger, 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 
man for the Health Education Divi- 
ston: Elena M. Sliepcevich, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 
man for the Physical Education Divi- 
ston: Ben Miller, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 
man for the Recreation Division: 
Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas 

Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 
man for the Division for Girls and 

Women’s Sports: Anne Finlayson, 

Board of Education, Kalamazoo, 

Michigan 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 
man for the Division of Men’s Ath- 
letics: James W. Long, University of 


Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Vice-President of AAHPER and Chair- 


man for the Division of Safety and 
Driver Education: Bernard I. Loft, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 

Central District Representative: Leon- 
ard R. Marti, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 

Eastern District Representative: John 
H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 

Midwest District Representative: King 
J. MeCristal, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing 

Northwest District Representative: Glen 
Galligan, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman 

Southern District Representative: C. J. 
Alderson, University of Texas, Austin 

Southwest District Representative: Ruth 
Russell, University of Nevada, Reno 

Parliamentarian: Ruth Abernathy, Uni- 

versity of California, Los Angeles 


National Staff 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary 

George F. Anderson, Associate Evecu- 
tive Secretary 

Jackson M. Anderson, Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education 

Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant in Physi- 
cal Education and Girls and Women’s 
Sports 

William H. Creswell, Jr., Consultant in 
Health Education 

Roswell D. Merrick, Consultant in Phys- 
ical Education and Men’s Athletics 

Myrtle Spande, Assistant Erecutive Sec- 
retary 

Louis FE. Means, Director of Special 
Projects 

Julian W. Smith, 
Education Project 

Elizabeth Avery Wilson, Special Con- 
sultant in Health Education 

Dorothy §. Ainsworth, Special Consult- 
ant in International Relations 

Elinore Darland, Information Coordina- 
tor 

Ella H. Wright, Director of Publications 

Barbara Haskins, Associate Editor of 
Publications 

Nancy Kane Rosenberg, Associate Editor 

of Periodicals 


Director, Outdoor 
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AAHPER Division and 
Section Officers 1960-61 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION OFFICERS 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: Elena M. Sliepcevich, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-elect: W. K. Streit, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: Edward B. 
Johns, University of California, Los 
Angeles 


Elementary School Health 
Education Section 


Chairman: Harold Cornacchia, San 
Francisco State College, San Francis- 
eo, California 

Chm.-Elect: Einar Olsen, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Secretary: Marie Howard, Hillsborough 
County Public Schools, Tampa, Flori- 
da 


Secondary School Health 
Education Section 


Chairman: Wesley Staton, 
State College, Greeley 

Chm.-Elect: John C. Thompson, Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Secretary: Margaret Bourne, Evanston 
Twp. High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Colorado 


College Health Education Section 


Chairman: Dora Hicks, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Chm.-Elect: Willis J. Baughman, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University 

Secretary: Mary K. Beyrer, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


Community Health Education 
Section 


Chairman: Josiah Neal, Minnesota TB & 
Health Association, St. Paul 

Chm.-Elect : Lola Lohse, Indiana Univer- 
sity Normal College, Indianapolis 

Secretary: Wallace Ann Wesley, Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, Chicago 


School and College Health 
Services Section 


Chairman: ©. Harold Veenker, Purdue 

. University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Chm.-Elect: Donald J. Ludwig, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Secretary: Eileen P. Gamble, Evanston 
Twp. High School, Evanston, Illinois 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: Ben Miller, University 
of California, Los Angeles 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-Elect : Laura Huel- 
ster, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: Edwina 
Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Elementary School Physical 
Education Section 


Chairman: Helen Corrubia, 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chm.-Elect: Doris Hutchinson, Publie 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Secretary: Ruth Lins, Publie Schools, 

Rockford, Illinois 


Junior High School Physical 
Education Section 


Chairman: Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Jr. 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Chm.-Elect: Aileen Fisk, McChesney Jr. 
High School, Oakland, California 

Secretary: Barbara Holland, Talcott 
Jr. High School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Senior High School Physical 
Education Section 


Chairman: John W. Fox, Inglewood 
Unified School District, Inglewood, 
California 

Chm.-Elect: Rena Case, Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, California 

Secretary: Joie L. Stapleton, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 


Public 


College Physical Education 
Section 


Chairman: Ralph Johnson, University 
of Alabama, Tusealoosa 

Chm.-Elect: Mary Pilgrim, University 
of Arizona, Tueson 

Secretary: Dorothy Deach, University of 
Maryland, College Park 


Adapted Physical Education 

Section 

Chaiman: Evelyn Davies, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

Chm.-Elect: Wayne Van Huss, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 

Secretary: Louise L, Temerson, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University 


History and Philosophy Section 


Chairman: KE. C. Davis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

Chm.-Elect: D. B. Van Dalen, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania 

Secretary: Elizabeth Abbott, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 


RECREATION DIVISION 
OFFICERS 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: Maryhelen Vannier, 
Southern Methodist University, Dal 
las, Texas 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-Elect : H. Dan Cor- 
bin, State Teachers College, Lock Ha. 
ven, Pennsylvania 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: Harold K. 
Jack, Temple University, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 


Industrial Recreation Section 


Chairman: Tom Arrington, Employee 
Recreation, New York City 

Chm.-Elect: Ellen E. Harvey, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Secretary: Jeremy <A. Cushing, 
ployee Recreation, New York City 


Public Recreation Section 


Chairman: John Merkley, City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

Chm.-Elect: Thomas 8. Yukie, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 

Secretary: Jame. A. Wylie, Boston Uni 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts 


Recreation in Religious 
Organizations Section 


Chairman: Adelle Carlson, Southern 

Baptist Conv., Nashville, Tennessee 
Chm.-Elect: To be appointed 
Secretary: To be appointed 


Recreational Therapy Section 


Chairman: Wayne Nichols, Central State 
Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee 

Chm.-Elect: Jeannette C. MceGranahan, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City 

Secretary: John M. Roan, VA Hospital. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


School Recreation Section 


Chairman: George E. Seedhouse, Publie 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chm.-Elect: James W; Grimm, Board of 
Education, Hamilton, Ohio 

Secretary: Robert Harper, Public 
Schools, Akron, Ohio 


Voluntary and Youth-Serving 

Agencies Section 

Chairman: Winifred J. Colton, National 
Council, YMCA, New York City 

Chm.-Elect: Sidney P. File, YMCA, 45 
Bleecker, Newark, New Jersey 

Secretary: Sara Ann Bruce, YWCA, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS OFFICERS 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: Anne Finlayson, Board 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-Elect: Sara Staff 
Jernigan, Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: Thelma Bish- 
op, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 


individual and Dual Sports Section 


Chairman; Catherine Conner Hunt, Pub- 
lie Schools, Eugene, Oregon 

Chm.-Elect: Phebe Scott, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Secretary: Virginia Greenlee, Renton 
High School, Renton, Washington | 


Officiating Section 


Chairman: Betty Everett, Colorado State 
College, Greeley 

Chm.-Elect: Jan Sayre, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

Secretary: Rebecca Woosley, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 

Philosophy and Standards Section 


Chairman: Ruth Weythman, Western 
Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 

Chm.-Elect: Betty McCue, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 

Secretary: Mary Ellen McKee, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb 


Sports Leadership Section 


Chairman: Rosalee Davies, Menlo Ather- 
ton High School, Atherton, California 

Chm.-Elect: Jean Berger, College of 
Education, New York University. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Meyer, MaeMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Team Sports Section 


Chairman: Iris Carnell, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 

Chm.-Elect: Frances McGill, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Secretary: Lucile LaSalle, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DIVISION OF MEN’S ATHLETICS 
OFFICERS 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: James W. Long, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-Elect: John D. 
Lawther, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: Zollie May- 
nard, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Athletic Administration Section 

Chairman: Richard C. Larkins, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

Chm.-Elect: Reuben B. “Jack” Frost, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Secretary: Walter C. Schwank, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings 


Athletic Training Section 


Chairman: Vermon Barney, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 
Chm.-Elect: William Newell, Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Roger Thomas, Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina 


Fall Sports Section 


Chairman: William W. Harkness, San 
Francisco State College, San Francis- 
co, California 

Chm.-Elect: Wilbur Smith, Public 
Schools, Englewood, New Jersey 

Secretary: Glenn Gerdes, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg 


Intramural Athletics Section 


Chairman: Spurgeon Cherry, University 
of Florida, Gainesville _ 

Chm.-Elect: George Haniford, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Herman Tyrance, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Sports Officiating Section 


Chairman: Philip Fox, District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Chm.-Elect: Everett Hebel, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Secretary: To be appointed 


Spring Sports Section 


Chairman: Don Veller, 
University, Tallahassee 

Chm.-Elect: Clarence “Biggie” Munn, 
Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing 

Secretary: Jesse Hawthorne, East Texas 
State College, Commerce 


Florida State 


Winter Sports Section 
Harold M. Barrow, 


Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 

Chm.-Elect : Hartley Price, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

Secretary: William T. Odeneal, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


Chairman: 


DIVISION OF SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION OFFICERS 


Vice-President of AAHPER and Diwt 
sion Chairman: Bernard I. Loft, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 

Vice-President-Elect of AAHPER and 
Division Chairman-Elect: Charles Pe- 
ter Yost, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 

Past Vice-President of AAHPER and 
Past Division Chairman: A. E. “Joe” 
Florio University of Illinois, Urbana 

Special Liivision Consultant: Herbert J. 
Stack, Safety Education Center, New 
York University, New York City 


Safety in Physical Education and 
Athletics Section 


Chairman: Richard Brown, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Chm.-Elect: Helen Manley, 1155 Big 
Ben Building, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary: Alden C. Coder, Montelair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Driver and Traffic Safety Section 


Chairman: Frazier Damron, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Chm.-Elect: William Barber, Jr., Dade 
County Board of Education, Miami, 
Florida 

Secretary: Vaughn Hall, Department of 
Publie Instruction, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Recreational Safety Section 


Chairman: Edwin Rice, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 

Chm.-Elect: O. N. Hunter, Office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, [linois 

Secretary: Lynden B. Sherrill, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 


Home and Community Safety 

Section 

Chairman: J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York 

Chm.-Elect: Lewis Spears, Texas Educa 
tion Agency, Austin 

Secretary: Grace Ellen Stiles, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston 


Safety in the School Environment 
Section 


Chairman: Arthur Harnett, Pennsylva- 
nia State University, University Park 

Chm.-Elect: Warren J. Huffman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 

Secretary: Helen Hartwig, Pershing 
School, University City, Missouri 
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GENERAL DIVISION OFFICERS 


President-Elect of AAHPER and Divi- 
sion Chairman: Arthur S. Daniels, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 


Aquatics Section 


Chairman: William Heusner, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Chm.-Elect: Prudence Fleming, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia 

Secretary: Betty Spears, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York 


Camping and Outdoor Education 

Section 

Chairman: Kenneth Pike, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Chm.-Elect: Frank Philpott, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Secretary: Barbara Rotvig, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Council on Equipment and Supplies 


Chairman: Robert Weber, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Cortland 

Chm.-Elect: James C. Loveless, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Secretary: R. C. Heidloff, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 


Dance Section 

Chairman: Charlotte York Irey, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder 

Chm.-Elect: Dorothy Madden, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park 

Secretary: Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 


Fitness Section 


Chairman: Jack R. Leighton, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney 

Chm.-Elect: Frank D. Sills, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Jack F. Davis, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

International Relations Section 

Chairman: C. O. Jackson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Chm.-Elect: Christine White, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Elizabeth Umstead, Sargent 
College, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Measurement and Evaluation 

Section 

Chairman: Lynn W. MeCraw, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 

Chm.-Elect: Margaret Fox, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

Secretary: Richard Donnelly, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Professional Education Section 

Chairman: Ethel Martus, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Chm.-Elect: Lester M. Fraley, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park 

Secretary: Dorothy Davies, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale 


Subsection—Health Education 


Chairman: Robert D. Russell, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 

Chm.-Elect: Gertrude Couch, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Secretary: Ora R. Wakefield, City 
School Health Service, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


Subsection—Physical Education 


Chairman: Earle Zeigler, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Chm.-Elect: Martha Carr, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Secretary: Kathryn Fox, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


Subsection—Recreation 


Chairman: Clair Anderson, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello 

Chm.-Elect: Charles F. Weekwerth, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Secretary: Dorothy Davis, Woman’s 
College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 


Professional and Public Relations 
Section 


Chairman: Vernon Sprague, University 
of Oregon, Eugene 


Research Section 

Chairman: Alfred Hubbard, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Chm.-Elect: C. Etta Walters, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 

Secretary: Roseoe C. Brown, Jr., New 
York University, New York City 


Research Council 

Chairman: M. Gladys Seott, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

Chm.-Elect: John Cooper, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

Secretary: J. Grove Wolf, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Student Section 


Co-chairmen: Catharine Sample, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
Co-chairman: George Krablin, Trenton 
State College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Therapeutics Section 


Chairman: Franees R. Bascom, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder 

Chm.-Elect: David H. Clarke, Univer, 
sity of California, Berkeley 

Secretary: Mildred B. Ringo, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie 


City and County Directors and 
Supervisors Section 


Chairman: Greyson Daughtrey, School 
Administration Building, Norfolk, Va. 

Chm.-Elect: Theodore Abel, Board of 
Edueation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Warren Evans, Board of 
Edueation, Frederick, Maryland 


AAHPER Membership 


The various categories of membership 
in AAHPER are as follows: 


SrupENT MeMBeERSHIP: available only to 
undergraduate students upon endorse- 
ment of full-time undergraduate 
status by their major professor. With 
Journal, $3.50; with Journal and Re- 
search Quarterly, $6.00. 

AssoctaTE MEMBERSHIP: available to all 
those interested. With Journal, $10.00. 

PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP: for those 
professionally engaged in areas cov- 
ered by the AAHPER structure. With 
Journal, $10.00; with Journal and Re- 
search Quarterly, $15.00. 

FeLLow MempersuiP: for professional 
members with five years’ continuous 
membership as of date of application 
and endorsements (write for applica- 
tion forms). With Journal and Re- 
search Quarterly, $15.00. 

Lire Mempersuip: for those who wish 
to make a lifetime professional com- 
mitment. With Journal and Research 
Quarterly, ten annual payments of 
$10.00 each, or single payment of 
$240.00. 

Lire Fettow Mempersuip: for life 
members who qualify for fellow mem- 
berships. Same as Life Membership. 


State Newsletter Editors 
(Continued from page 42) 

Puerto Rico: Vietor M. Madera, Tous 
Soto #215, Baldrich, Hato Rey 

Rhode Island: Evelyn Baldoni, 132 
Lawn St., Providence 

South Carolina: Ruth Reid, Furman 
Univ., Greenville 

South Dakota: Gail Sleister, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen 

Tennessee: Charles Kerr, State Dept. 
of Edue., 127 Cordell Hull Bldg., 
Nashville H 

Texas: Lynn W. McCraw, Box 7560. 
Univ. Station, Austin 

Utah: Janice Peardée, Utah State Univ., 
Logan 

Vermont: Donald Lawless, 
High School, Johnson 

Virginia: Frances Mays, State Board 
of Edue., Richmond 

Washington: Glenn Kirchner, Eastern 
Washington College of Educ., Cheney 

West Virginia: Joe Hutchinson, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown 

Wisconsin: Patricia Browning, Cherokee 
Height Jr. High School, Madison 

Wyoming: Ruth Aldridge, Senior High 
School, Sheridan 
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AAHPER District Officers 
1960-61 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

President: John B. VanWhy, University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion 

President-Elect: Hazel Dettman, Public 
Schools, Fargo, North Dakota 

Past President: Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 

Vice-President, Health Education: Helen 
Slocum, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Louis Kittlaus, Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Vice-President, Recreation: Patricia Pat- 
erson, Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Secretary-Treasurer: John C. Thomp- 
son, Publie Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Representative to National: Leonard 
Marti, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

1961 Convention: April 5-8, Wichita, 
Kansas, Broadview Hotel 

Convention Manager: Roy Groe, Public 
Schools, Wichita, Kansas . 

Exhibits Manager: Ronald J. Mayo, Pub- 
lie Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


President: Ruth V. Byler, State Depart- 
ment of Edueation, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

President-Elect: Elmon L. Vernier, Pub- 
lie Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 

Past President: Jack F. George, Public 
Schools, Roslyn, New York 

Vice-President, Health Education: Carl 
E. Willgoose, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
George H. Grover, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 

Vice-President, Recreation: Catherine L. 
Allen, Bouvé-Boston School of Physi- 
eal Education and Physical Therapy, 
Medford, Massachusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer: Karl C. H. Oer- 
mann, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Representative to National: John H. 
Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 

1961 Convention: Held in conjunction 
with National; March 17-21, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 

President: Naomi Allenbaugh, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

President-Elect: Lawrence Rarick, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Past President: Jack Daugherty, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 

Vice-President, Health Education: Fred 
J. Holter, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Nelson G. Lehsten, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

Vice-President, Recreation: John Fried- 
rich, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

Secretary-Treasurer: Homer Allen, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Representative to National: King J. Me- 
Cristal, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 

1961 Convention: March 27-29, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel 

Convention Manager: George Wolf, 
Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Exhibits Manager: George Mead, Pub- 
lie Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: Golden Romney, Washington 
State University, Pullman 

President-Elect: Vernon S. Sprague, 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

Past President: Ruth M. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 

Vice-President, Health Education: Mary 
O. Bowman, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Richard Maurstad, Pasco School Dis- 
trict #1, Paseo, Washington 

Vice-President, Recreation: Kenneth 
Fowell, Recreation Department, Great 
Falls, Montana 

Secretary-Treasurer: Betty J. Owen, 
State Department of Education, Sa- 
lem, Oregon 

Representative to National: Glen E. Gal- 
ligan, Washington State University, 
Pullman 

1961 Convention: April 13-15, Seattle, 
Washington, Olympic Hotel 

Convention Manager: William Harold- 
son, Public Schools, Seattle, Washing- 
ton 

Exhibits Manager: Len Stevens, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
President: Lloyd Messersmith, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
President-Elect: Sue Hall, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 

Past President: Ethel Martus, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Vice-President, Health Education: Fran- 
ces Mays, State Department of Edu- 
eation, Richmond, Virginia 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
Jesse Hawthorne, East Texas State 
College, Commerce 

Vice-President, Recreation: Oscar Gunk- 
ler, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ned Warren, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Representative to National: C. J. Alder- 
son, University of Texas, Austin 

1961 Convention: February 27-March 3, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel 

Convention Managers: Thomas E. Me- 
Donough, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
Sid Searborough, Public Schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

Exhibits Manager: Grady Skillern, 
Board of Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


President: John Barringer, Public 
Schools, Tucson, Arizona 

President-Elect: Conrad Moll, New Mex- 
ico State University, Las Cruces 

Past President: Laurence E. Morehouse, 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Vice-President, Health Education: Rog- 
er Burke, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, California 

Vice-President, Physical Education: 
H$ward Bellows, Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vice-President, Recreation: Milton 
Morse, Elementary Schools, Phoenix 
Arizona 

Vice-President, Boys and Men’s Ath- 
letics: Joseph Dickson, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 

Vice-President, Girls and Women’s 
Sports: Aileen Fisk, 15 Richardson 
Way, Piedmont, California 

Secretary-Treasurer: Betty Nye, Pueblo 
High School, Tueson, Arizona 

Representative to National: Ruth Rus- 
sell, University of Nevada, Reno 

1961 Convention: April 19-22, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, University of New 
Mexico Student Union 

Convention Manager: Lloyd R. Burley, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que 

Exhibits Manager: Frank E. Papesy, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que 


District Convention highlights will 
appear in the January 1961 JOHPER 
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AAHPER Committees 1960-61 


During a given year, additional committees are appointed by the 
president. These will be published in future issues of the JOURNAL. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Anderson Award Committee 

Central: Anita Aldrich, 1211 MeGee St., 
Kansas City, Missouri (63), chairman 

Eastern: H. F. Kilander, New York 
University, New York, New York (62) 

Midwest: George P. Farkas, 1644 Roose- 
velt Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana (63) 

Northwest: Helen G. Smith, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman (61) 

Southern: Helen Byington, 1300 Capi- 
tal Ave., Houston, Texas (61) 

Southwest: David P. Snyder, Public 
Schools, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 
6, California (61) 

Staff Liaison: Ella H. Wright 


Audio-Visual Materials Committee 

Chairman: Rudolph Memmel, 608 East 
MeMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio (61) 

Ellen Griffin, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro (61) 

Jan Gund, Norhtern Illinois Univ., De- 
Kalb (61) 

Doris Hutchinson, Greensboro Public 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 
(63) 

Dean Martin, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg (62) 

Mary Pilgrim, Univ. of Arizona, Tuc- 
son (61) 

Darwin Seeley, Old Capitol Building, 
P. O. Box 500, Olympia, Wash. (61) 

Norman Van Arsdalen, Valley Road 
School, Princeton, New Jersey (63) 

Kathryn Young, Tueson High School, 
Tueson, Arizona (63) 

Marga Hosaeus, Montana State College, 
Bozeman (62) 

Staff Liaison: Nancy Kane Rosenberg 


Committee to Constantly Reexamine 
the Structure and Functions of the 
AAHPER 


Chairman: Hester Beth Bland, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana (63) 

Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana University, 
Bloomington (62) 

Ray 0. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown (61) 

Wilma Gimmestad, Univ. of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks (61) 

Harold K. Jack, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia (62) 

June McCann, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California (61) 

Cecil Morgan, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
New’ York (63) 

Guy Nesom, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana (61) 
Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Har- 

risonburg, Virginia (63) 
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Frances Todd, 1000 Cayuga St., San 
Francisco 12, California (63) 

Hester Turner, 1530 S.W. Taylor St., 
Portland 5, Oregon (62) 

Sam Venable, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville (63) 

Ned Warren, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (62) 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Constitution Committee 


Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24 

Consultant: C. J. Alderson, University 
of Texas, Austin 12 

Glenn Arnett, 18111 Nordhoff Street, 
Northridge, California (63) 

John A. Johnson, 1800 Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa (63) 

Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Junior High 
School, Columbus 1, Ohio (61) 


_ Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 


Univ., Dallas, Texas (62) 
Charles F. Weckwerth, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfieid, Massachusetts (61) 
Staff Liaison: Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Finance Committee 


Chairman: Arthur A, Esslinger, Univ. 
of Oregon, Eugene (65) 

Margaret A. Bourne, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois 
(63) 

Arthur §S. Daniels, Indiana University, 
Bloomington (64) 

Wilma Gimmestad, Univ. of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks (61) 

Harold K. Jack, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22 (62) 

Staff Liaison: Car] A. Troester, Jr. 


Frank S. Stafford Memorial Project 

Committee 

Chairman: Jay B. Nash, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York 10, New York. 

Vaughn Blanchard, Route 1, Box 400, 
Englewood, Florida 

Bernice Moss, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

Staff Liaison: Myrtle S. Spande 


Gulick Award Committee 


Central: Edwin R. Elbel, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence (61) 

Eastern: George Makechnie, Sargent 
College, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, chairman (62) 

Midwest: Margaret Mordy, Ohio State 
University, Columbus (63) 

Northwest: Katharine Fox, University 
of Washington, Seattle (62) 

Southern: Lynn McCraw, University of 
Texas, Austin (63) 


Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie, Stan- 
ford Univ., Palo Alto, California (63) 
Staff Iaaison: Ella H. Wright 


Honor Awards Committee 


Central: John Van Why, State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion (61) 

Eastern: Catherine Allen, Tufts Univ., 
Medford 55, Massachusetts (62), chair- 
man 

Midwest: Frances Cumbee, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6 (63) 

Northwest: Marion Broer, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 (63) 

Southern: Charles Spencer, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina (61) 

Southwest: Eleanor Metheny, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 24 
(62) 

Staff Liaison: Ella H. Wright 


Legislative Committee 


Chairman: Zollie Maynard, State Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. (63) 

Ralph H. Colson, 200 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts (62) 

Luell Weed Guthrie, Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, California (61) 

Everett Hebel, Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey (62) 

G. L. Hermance, Rice Univ., Houston, 
Texas (61) 

Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young Univ., 
Provo, Utah (61) 

Carl Mendenhall, 15625 Myrtle Ave., 
Harvey, Illinois (63) 

Orlo Miller, State Dept. of Public In 
struction, Madison, Wisconsin (62) 
Robert Shultz, 460 Washington Ave., 

Bridgeport 4, Connecticut (61) 
Harriet Yingling, State Teachers Col 
lege, Kearney, Nebraska (63) 
Staff Liaison: Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Necrology Committee 


Chairman: Elizabeth Moore, State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (62) 

Emily Jane Aldridge, Brown and Ninth, 
Lafayette, Indiana (61) 

Dave Bartelma, University of Colorado, 
Boulder (61) 


Margaret Holland, Barnard College, 
New York 27 (63) 

Louis Keller, 1340 Keston St., St. Paul 
8, Minnesota (63) 

Ethel Mori, Dept. of Parks and Reere. 
ation, City Hall Annex, Honolulu 13, 
Hawaii (62) 

Nilda Sambolin, Inter American Univ., 
San German, Puerto Rico (62) 

George Sirnio, Salem Publie Schools, 
Salem, Oregon (61) 

Agnes Stoodley, University of Montana, 
Missoula (63) 
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George Tony Tate, Palm Beach Junior 
College, Lake Worth, Florida (63) 
Carrie Lee Warren, Box 247, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg (62) 

Staff Liaison: Ella Wright 


Periodical Committee 


Chairman: Elizabeth Abbott, Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder (61) 

Mary Buice Alderson, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 12 (61) 

Donald Beals, Sanford Public Schools, 
Sanford, Maine (62) 

Josephine Gaines, Univ., of Maryland, 
College Park (63) 

Virginia F. Harrison, Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Texas (62) 

Arthur G. Miller, 332 Bay State Rd., 
Boston Univ., Boston 15, Mass. (63) 
M. M. Provance, West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

(61) 

G. Spencer Reeves, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5 (63) 

Lynn Vendien, Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Michigan (62) 

Staff Liaison: Ella Wright 


Permanent Historical Records 
Committee 


Chairman: Dale Nelson, 
Univ., Logan (62) 

Jane Axtell, Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois (61) 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts (63) 

Margaret A. Bourne, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, 1600 Dodge Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois (61) 

Hiawatha Crosslin, Ferrum Junior Col- 
lege, Ferrum, Virginia (63) 

Kenneth Fowell, Civie Center, Great 
Falls, Montana (61) 

Dorothy Hicks, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City (63) 

Effitee Payne, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Maryland (62) 

Lynn Sherrill, Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge (62) 

Staff Liaison: Ella Wright 


Utah State 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Committee of Past Presidents 


Chairman: Arthur A. Esslinger, Univ. 
of Oregon, Eugene 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 24 

Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Vaughn Blanchard, Star Route 1, Gray- 
ling, Michigan 

C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring- 
field 9, Massachusetts 

Mabel Lee, 2248 Ryons St., Lincoln 2, 
Nebraska 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Helen Manley, 1155 Big Bend Bivd., 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Bernice Moss, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

Jay B. Nash, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York 10, New York 

N. P. Neilson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 12 

August H. Pritzlaff, 2733 Girard Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois 

Carl L. Nordly, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4 

Staff Liaison: Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Nominating Committee 


Chairman: Ann Jewett, University of 
Illinois, Urbana (61) 

Central: Ruth M. Sparhawk, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
(61) 

Eastern: Julia Pratt, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York (61) 

Midwest: Jack Daugherty, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington (61) 

Northwest: Nora Hall, South 8th and 
Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Washington 
(61) 

Southern: Harold H. Walker, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville (61) 

Southwest: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State 
University, Logan (61) 

Staff Liaison: Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Committee to Evaluate National 
Conventions 


Co-Chairman: Marjorie Phillips, Indi- 
ana Univ., Bloomington 

Co-Chairman: Marion Purbeck, Board 
of Edueation, Hackensack, N. J. 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee to Study and Propose a 
Plan for Implementation of the Find- 
ings of the White House Conference 
on Aging 


Chairman: Margaret Mordy, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 

C. L. Anderson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

C. Ward Crampton, M.D., 3135 S.W. 
23rd St., Miami 45, Florida 

Anna Espenschade, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 4 

George Hearn, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 

Gertrude Moulton, M.D., 291 Forest St., 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Gyla Nicely, East Junior High School, 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

Jeannette Saurborn, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago 15, Illinois 

D. B. Van Dalen, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pernsylvania 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M,. Anderson 


Committee on Legal Liability 


Chairman: Hester Turner, 1530 S.W. 
Taylor, Portland 5, Oregon 

Ray 0. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown 


Dan E. Lacy, San Mateo High School, 
San Mateo, California 

Howard Leibee, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Committee to Determine the Need 
and Propose an Appropriate Resource 
and Information Clearing House for 
Professional and Administrative Refer- 
ence 


Chairman: Ben Miller, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24 

Elizabeth Abbott, Colorado University, 
Boulder 

Margaret Coffey, University of Idaho, 
Moscow 

Warren J. Huffman, Univ. of Lllionis, 
Urbana 

Ben Massey, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park 

Jane Mott, Smith College, Northhamp- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Theresa Pletz, Abington, Senior High 
School, Abington, Pennsylvania 

Lewis Spears, Texas Education Agency, 
Austin 11 

Helen Watson, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Betty Weber, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

Christine White, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Staff Liaison: Ella H. Wright 


Committee to Study and Revise Struc- 
ture and Policies and to Recommend 
a Specific Plan of Procedure for the 
Affiliation of Related Organizations 


Chairman: John Lawther, Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park 

Theodore Abel, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Harold Friermood, YMCA National 
Headquarters, New York, New York 

Frederick J. Holter, West Virginia 
Univ., Morgantown 

Sara Staff Jernigan, Stetson Univ., De- 
land, Florida 

Joseph Krupa, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Marion Lundin, 2401 West Shore Rd., 
Warwick, Rhode Island 

Quentin Unger, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine 

Lucille Verhulst, 820 Comstock Avenue, 
Syracuse 10, New York 

Betty Weber, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee to Develop Ideas, Tech- 
niques, and Adaptive Patterns for Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations Projects 


Chairman: Reuben Frost, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Marcella De Marco, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh 11, Pennsylvania 
Evelyn K. Dillon, Texas Woman’s Uni- 

versity, Denton 
Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Mildred Howard, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Carl Knutson, 400 Centennial Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

James L. Malfetti, Columbia Univ., New 
York, New York 

Margaret Rowe, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton 15, Massachusetts 

Ted Steeves, Board of Education, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts 

Betty van der Smissen, State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Staff Liaison: Elinore Darland 


Committee to Develop Procedures and 

Standards of Selection and Recruit- 

ment of Competent Men for Profes- 

sional Preparation in HPER 

Chairman: Joy Kistler, Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge 

John Barringer, Tueson Publie Schools, 
Tueson, Arizona 

Wynn Fredericks, Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 

Arthur Harnett, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., University Park, Pennsylvania 

George Hearn, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 

Paul Hunsicker, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Robert Kretchmar, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Leonard Marti, Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist 
Univ., Dallas, Texas 

Roy B. Moore, Mankato State College, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Charles Nagle, San Jose State College, 
San Jose 14, California 

Raymond Weiss, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Committee to Develop Patterns and 
Standards of Selection and Recruit- 
ment of Competent Women for Pro- 
fessional Preparation in HPER 


Chairman: Laura Huelster, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Marian Beckwith, New Hampshire Hall, 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Sarah Bennett, Miami Jackson High 
School, 1751 N.W. 36th St., Miami, 
Florida 

Jean Berger, New York Univ., Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3 

Jane Harris, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 

Donna Mae Miller, Univ. of Arizona, 
Tucson 

Jessica E. Nixon, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose 14, California 

Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

M. Gladys Seott, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Phebe Scott, Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 

Dorothy Simpson, Douglass College, 
Rutgers State Univ., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Helen Slocum, Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14 

‘ 


Sara Louise Smith, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 

Frances Stuart, State Education Dept., 
Albany, New York 

Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Staff Liaison: Myrtle S. Spande 


Committee to Study and Propose a | 


Plan for Implementation of the Find- 
ings of the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


Chairman: Emma Plunkett, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Consultant: Mrs. Rollin Brown, 800 
Second Ave., New York 17 

Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

Harold K. Jack, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania 

Bernard Loft, Indiana Univ., Blooming- 


ton 
Elizabeth McHose, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, 


355 State Street, Hackensack, New 
Jersey 

Elena M. Sliepcevich, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 10 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Committee to Study the Purposes and 
Propose Revisions of the General Di- 
vision of AAHPER 


Chairman: Ruth Evans, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Mary Buice Alderson, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 12 

George W. Ayars, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware 

A. E. Florio, Univ. of Illinois, Cham- 
paign 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 1380 
E. 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Grace Jones, 133 Summit Ave., Summit, 
New Jersey 

Jack Leighton, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney 

Mildred Wohlford, Washington State 
Univ., Pullman 

Staff Liaison: Myrtle 8. Spande 


Committee to Develop Leadership Pub- 
lication at the Teen-Age Level 


Chairman: Wallace Ann Wesley, Ameri- 
ean Medical Assoe., 535 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Illinois 

Catherine Allen, Tufts Univ., Medford 
55, Massachusetts 

Marjorie Auster, Public Schools, South- 
ampton, New York 

Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Dorothy Davis, Woman’s College, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Roberty Eddy, 7 Whiting Lane, West 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Paul Hillar, Box 1697, Modesto, Calif. 

Ethel Kloberg, Baldwin High School, 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York 

James W. Long, Univ. of Toledo, To- 
ledo, Ohio 


John Merkley, 450 North Grand Ave.. 
Los Angeles 12, California 
Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Committee to Study and Determine 
the Role of AAHPER, in Cooperation 
with Other Organizations and Agen- 
cies, in Solution of Juvenile Delin- 
quency 


Chairman: Ronald Thomson, Arizona 
State Univ., Tempe 

Paul Bechtel, State Dept. of Education, 
State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio 

Wayne Brumbach, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Tillman Hall, Univ. of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles 

Warren Huston, 88 Chestnut St., W.. 
Newton, Massachusetts 

William Kvaraceus, 332 Bay State Rd., 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Zollie Maynard, State Dept. of Educa. 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida 

George Seedhouse, Board of Education, 
1380 E. 6th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Michael Tichy, Portland State College. 
Portland 1, Oregon 

Ruth Wetter, Liberty Elementary School, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 

Virginia Whiteomb, Franklin Elemen- 
tary School, Lexington, Massachusetts 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Committee to Assemble a Selective 
Roster of Leaders Who Support the 
Profession and the Goals of AAHPER 


Chairman: Owen N. Hunter, 302 State 
Office Bldg., Springfield, Illinois 

Dorothy Ainsworth, 15 Barrett 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Harold S. Alterowitz, Eastern Montana 
College, Billings 

Anna Espenschade, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkley 4 

Helen Manley, 1155 Big Bend Blvd, 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Lynn McCraw, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12 

Jessica Nixon, San Jose State College, 
San Jose 14, California 

Willard Sutherland, National Recrea- 
tion Assoc., 8 West 8th St., New York 
11, New York 

Staff Liaison: Louis E. Means 


Committee on Services and Relation- 
ships Between AAHPER, District, and 
State Associations 


Chairman; Milton Hartvigsen, Brigham 
Young Univ., Provo, Utah 

Hazel Dettman, Board of Education, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

John Kiler, State College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Arley Gillett, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal 

Sue Hall, Univ. of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Franklin Hill, Confederate Park, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 

Leonard Marti, Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

King McCristal, Michigan State Univ.. 
Lansing 
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Mickey L. Miller, 4700 Coal, S.E., Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico 

C. S. Moll, New Mexico State Univ., 
University Park 

Lawrence Rarick, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Vernon Sprague, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Elmon Vernier, Board of Education, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee to Study Problems, Discern 
Responsibilities and Relationships of 
Recently Organized Associations 


Chairman: John H. Shaw, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse 10, New York 

Consultant: Iveagh Munro, MeGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal 2, Province of Que- 
bee, Canada 

Nola Casey, Anchorage High School, 
1700 Hillerest Drive, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Dave Furman, Univ. of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras 

‘Glen Galligan, Washington State Univ., 
Pullman 

Victor Madera, 520 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Ralph Martinson, Punahou 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 

Bill Neher, Orah Dee Clark Junior High 
School, Anchorage, Alaska 

Ione Rathburn, Univ. of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 

Ruth Russell, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


School, 


‘Committee to Develop Policies on the 
Use of Papers, Speeches, and Materials 
Presented during Annual Conventions 
of AAHPER 


Chairman: Elena M. Sliepcevich, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 10 

Bernard I. Loft, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington 

Ben Miller, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 24 

Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
Univ., Dallas, Texas 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


‘Committee on Convention Code 
Revision 


Chairman: Hazel Dettman, Board of 
Edueation, Fargo, North Dakota 

T. J. Bleier, 1410 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, 
Florida 

Sue Hall, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville, 
8, Kentucky 

William Happ, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

Joe Holland, 1620 S.W. Park, Portland 
State College, Portland, Oregon 

Joseph MeKenney, Boston Public 
Schools, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

George M. Mead, 467 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan ° 

August H. Pritzlaff, 2733 Girard Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois 

Charles Sage, 1809 Pacific Ave., Atlan- 
tie City, New Jersey 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Willis Smith, Univ. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida 

William K. Streit, Board of Education, 
608 E. MeMillan St., Cincinnati. 6 
Ohio 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Plan. for AAHPER Scholarship Program 
Committee 


Chairman: Gwendolyn Drew, Washing- 
ton Univ., St. Louis 30, Missouri 

Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown 

Eileen P. Gamble, 3305 Culver Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Jean Jacobs, State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia 

Barbara Kerch, 3101 Madison Avenue, 
Granite City, Illinois 

Kathro Kidwell, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5 

Newton C. Loken, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Karl C. H. Oermann, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Staff Liaison: Louis E. Means 


Committee to Study and Propose Per- 

manent Dates for Annual District and 

National Conventions of AAHPER 

Chairman: King McCristal, Michigan 
State Univ., East Lansing 

Alice Donnelly, State College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 

Lois Downs, Utah State Univ., Logan 

Leonard Marti, Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 

Frank Philpott, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Golden Romney, Washingtoh State Uni- 
versity, Pullman 

Staff Liaison: Georg» F. Anderson 


Committee to Study the Need for and 

Merit of Pioneering in the Publication 

of a Student Periodical in HPER 

Chairman: Earl Wallis, San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia 

Willis Baughman, Univ. of Alabama, 
Box 2552, University 

Ruth Ann Burke, 625 East MeMurray 
Road, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 

Maura Conlisk, 302 State Office Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois 

Ray Glunz, Board of Education, Buffalo, 
New York 


Vincent Granell, West Virginia Univ., 
Morgantown 

George Grover, State Education Dept., 
Albany, New York 

Gail Hennis, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Carrie Holland, Publie Schools, Con 
way, Arkansas 

Yolanda Klaskin, Calhoun High School, 
State St., Merrick, Long Island, N. Y. 

George Kozak, Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio 

Lucile LaSalle, George Peabdoy College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

G. Spencer Reeves, Univ. of Washing 
ton, Seattle 5 

Catharine Sample, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 

George Werner, 825 W. Trent Ave., 
Spokane, Washington 

Arthur Weston, Rice Univ., Houston 
Texas 

Carl E. Willgoose, Boston Univ., Bostor 
15, Massachusetts 

Staff Liaison: Myrtle 8. Spande 


Committee to Study and Report Public 
Opinion Trends in Regard to Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Safety Education 


Chairman: Betty Autrey, Stetson Univ., 
DeLand, Florida 

Edwin Abel, Board of Education, Lex 
ington, Massachusetts 

Richard Brown, American Red Cross 
18th and E Sts., N.W., Washington, 

Frances Cake, Los Angeles State Col 
lege, Los Angeles 32, California 

Josephine Christaldi, Board of Eduea. 
tion, Parkway at 21st St., Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Darrell Johnson, McKnight Junior High 
School, 2508 -21th Ave., N., Renton. 
Washington 

Carl Olson, 515 Glasgow Road, Pitts 
burgh 21, Pennsylvania 

Jerald Quirk, State Dept. of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia 

Angeline Watkins, Box 1931, Univ. of 
Alabama, University 

Staff Liaison: Elinore Darland 


Committee on Preparation of Elemen- 
tary Classroom Teachers 


Chairman: Gelinda E. Vescolani, Wau- 
watosa Public Schools, 1732 Wauwa- 
tosa Ave., Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 

Helen Hartwig, Pershing School, 6761 
Bartmer, University City 30, Missouri 

Delia Hussey, 467 West Haneock, De- 
troit 1, Michigan 

Lorena Porter, State Univ. of 
Iowa City 

Frances Stuart, State Education Bldg., 
Albany, New York 

Charles L. Walker, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose 14, California 

H. R. Weatherbe, County Court House, 
Martinez, California 

Carl E. Willgoose, Boston Univ., Boston 
15, Massachusetts 

Staff Liaison: William H. Creswell, Jr. 
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Committee to Study Problems of Drill 
Teams, Rodeo, Circus, Flag Twirling, 
Baton Twirling, and Marching Bands 


Chairmam: Lois Messler, Lincoln High 
School, 3501 N. Broadway, Los An- 
geles 31, California 

Mary Buice Alderson, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 12 

Glenn Haskin, Florida‘ State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 

Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia 

Martha Walton, Auburn Univ., Alabama 

Ruth Wilson, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Committee to Plan and Process a 
Scholarship for Girls, to be Sponsored 
by Senior Leaders 


Chairman: Gertrude Baker, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 

Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Julia Grout, Woman’s College, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 

Elizabeth Halsey, 5461 South Sherman, 
Littleton, Colorado 

Dorothy Humiston, Univ. of Denver, 
Denver 10, Cotorado 

Eveline Kappes, Baylor Univ., Waco, 
Texas 

Ruth Murray, Wayne State Univ., De- 
troit, Michigan 

Alma Nemir, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 

Eva Seen, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis 

Staff Liaison: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
15 Barrett Pl., Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Committee to Recommend Research 
Needs in HPER for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 


Chairman: Grover W. Mueller, Board 
of Education, Parkway at 21st St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

H. Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6 

Fred V. Hein, American Medical Assoc., 
535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, II. 

Pauline Hodgson, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley 

Leonard A. Larson, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6 

Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia 

Helen Starr, 807 N.E. Broadway, Min- 
neapolis 13, Minnesota 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Committee on Physical Education Skill 

Progressions for Children of Primary 

School Age 

Chairman: Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 10 

Consultant: Edwina Jones, Board of 
Education, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consultant: Marie Schuler, 727 City 
Hall, Buffalo, New York 

Jeanne Bartelt, Carmichael School, 6141 
Sutter Ave., Carmichael, California 

Delia Hussey, Board of Education, 467 
West Haneock, Detroit 1, Michigan 

Doris Hutchinson, Greensboro Publie 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Paul Hutinger, 1211 McGee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Lorena Porter, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 

John C. Thompson, Board of Education, 
720 So. 22nd, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Richard Tiernan, 127 N. 10th St., Rich- 
mond, Indiana 

Staff Liaison: Louis E. Means 


Committee to Study the Preparation 
of “Who's Who or Leaders in HPER” 
Type Publication 


Chairman: Ruth Russell, University of 
Nevada, Reno 

Clyde Cole, New York State Education 
Dept., Albany 

Monty Esslinger, Junior High School, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Elizabeth Faris, Oglebay Institute, Ogle- 
bay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Anne Finlayson, Board of Education, 
1220 Howard St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Jack F. George, Roslyn Publie Schools, 
Roslyn, New York 

Clara Hester, 520 S. Belvedere Drive, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Dolly Holland, Everett Junior College, 
Everett, Washington 

Howard Kidd, P. 0. Box 2950, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Betty Keough, Illinois State Normal 
Univ., Normal 

Aileene Lockhart, Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 

Margaret Milliken, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 

Charles Renfro, Box 1719, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota 

Garnet Stone, 414 14th Street Denver, 
Colorado 

Arthur Weigle, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Carl E. Willgoose, Boston Univ., Boston 
15, Massachusetts 

John C. Thompson, Board of Educa- 
tion, 720 South 22nd, Lincoln, Neb. 

Staff Liaison: William H. Creswell, Jr. 


Committee on Amateur Standing of 
Physical Education Instructors 


Chairman: Donald Veller, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 

Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

Anne Finlayson, 1220 Howard Street, 
Board of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Charles Forsythe, Michigan High School 
Athletic Assn., State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Lansing 

James W. Long, Univ. of Toledo, Tole- 
do, Ohio 


Jane Mott, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 
Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Committee to Develop Guiding Princi- 
ples for Convention Programs 


Chairman: Keith Bowen, Montana State 
College, Bozeman 

Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

Dorothy Deach, Univ., of Maryland, 
College Park 

A. E. Florio, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 

Harold K. Jack, Temple Univ., Phila. 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 
1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14 

Zollie Maynard, State Dept. of Educa 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee to Develop and Implement 
the Plan and Policies for AAHPER 
Awards 


Chairman: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 

Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles 

Anita Aldrich, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Hester Beth Bland, 1330 West Michi. 
gan, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Thomas McDonough, P. O. Box 608, 
Emory Univ., Atlanta 22, Ga. 

Margaret Paulding, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, New York 

John Van Why, State Univ. of South 
Dakota, Vermillion 

Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Senior Members Committee 


Chairman: David K. Brace, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12 

C. J. Alderson, Univ. of Texas, Austin 
12 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Charles Lowman, M.D., 2417 Soltope 
St., Los Angeles, California : 

Helen Manley, 1155 Big Bend Blvd.. 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Alfreda Mosscrop, 21 Cloyde St., Man 
chester, New Hampshire 

Gertrude Moulton, 291 Forest St., Ober 
lin, Ohio 

Staff Liaison: Myrtle 8. Spande 


Keeper of the Archives : 
Chairman: Mabel Lee, 2248 Ryons Si 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Staff Liaison: Ella H. Wright 


Association Historian 


Historian: Bruce Bennett, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 

Consultant: Celeste Ulrich, Woman's 
College, Univ, of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Consultant: D. B. Van Dalen, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 

Staff Liaison: Ella H. Wright 
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Future Directions Committee 


Chairman: Harold K. Jack, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 
Minnie L. Lynn, ex-officio, Bouvé-Bos- 
ton School, Medford 55, Mass. 

Elwood C. Davis, Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ., Syra- 
euse 10, New York 

Sara Louise Smith, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 

Celeste Ulrich, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

Ruth Wilson, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5 

Staff Liaison: George F, Anderson 


Committee to Develop a District Re- 
port Form and the Advisability of a 
Budget Allocation for District Repre- 
sentatives 


Chairman: C. J. Alderson, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12 

King McCristal, Michigan State Univ., 
East Lansing 

John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ., Syra- 
euse 10, New York 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Professional Ethics Committee 


Chairman: David K. Brace, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12 

Robert Bergstrom, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 

Ruth Evans, Springfield College, Spring- 
field 9, Massachusetts 

John H. Jenny, Board of Education, 
511 W. 8th Street, Wilmington, Dela. 

Elsa Schneider, U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


CONTINUING COMMITTEES 


Yearbook Commission for Secondary 
School Youth 


Co-Chairman: Ann Jewett, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Co-Chairman: Clyde Knapp, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Josephine Christaldi, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 

Dana Clark, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

Dan Corbin, State College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 

Genevie Dexter, 721 Capitol Ave., Sac- 
ramento 14, California 

Ted Gordon, Board of Education, P. O. 
Box 3307, Los Angeles 54, California 

Frances Kidd, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minne- 
apolis 13, Minnesota 

Elena M. Sliepcevich, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10 

Mrs, Ora Wakefield, 700 Broad Street, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


WEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION- RECREATION 


Committee to Investigate and Recom- 

mend the Specific Type of Readings or 

Documents to be Published 

Chairman: Marvin Eyler, University of 
Maryland, College Park 

Marion Broer, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5 

Rosemary McGee, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 

Seward Staley, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Staff Liaison: William H. Creswell, Jr. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


(Only the representatives of AAH- 
PER are listed here. The chairman 
is indicated only when he is the 
AAHPER representative.) 


Joint Committee on Physical Educa- 

tion for College Men and Women 

Margaret G. Fox, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City (62) 

Richard Jamerson, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill (63) 

Jessie B. Jutten, 2520 North 5th St., 
St. Joseph, Missouri (61) 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and 
NAPECW on International Affairs in 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women 

Chairman: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, North Field, Minnesota 

Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 15 Barrett PIl., 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Deach, Univ. of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Helen Manley, 1155 Big Bend Blvd., 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ada Mae Warrington, Board of Edu- 
cation, Prince Georges County Public 
Schools, Upper Marlboro, Maryland 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association 


Co-Chairman: Judith Barta, 26 Milburn 
St., Bronxville, New York 

Ellen Griffen, Woman’s College, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro 

John Hendrix, Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 10 

Charles Wolbers, State Univ., College of 
Education, New Paltz, New York 

Catherine Wolf, Riley High School, 
South Bend, Indiana 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and 
Council for Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Robert Gates, State Dept. 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 
Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana University, 

Bloomington 


Marie Hinrichs, 344 E. Quincey Street, 
Riverside, Illinois 

William Tait, Florida State Univ., Tal- 
lahassee 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and the 

American Dental Association on Mouth 

Protectors 

Vermon Barney, Brigham Young Univ., 
Provo, Utah 

James W. Long, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 

William E. Newell, Purdue Univ., La- 
fayette, Indiana 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Committee of AAHPER and the 

Society of State Directors 

Charles T. Avedisian, New Britain Pub 
lie Schools, New Britain, Conn. 

Simon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Staff Liaisons: Julian Smith and Louis 
E. Means 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and NEA 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Co-Chairman: Frances Stuart, State 
Dept. of Education, Albany, New 
York 

William Blake, Bronxville 
School, Bronxville, New York 

Helen Byington, 1300 Capitol Ave 
Houston, Texas 

Virginia Gibson, 11 Brookside Blvd., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dorothy Gordon, 212 W. Taylor Street, 
Savannah, Georgia 

Charles Renfro, Box 1719, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Helen Starr, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Public 


Joint Committee on Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics (AAHPER, CPEA, 
NCAA) 


Ray O. Duncan, Univ. of West Virginia; 
Morgantown 

Paul E. Landis, Ohio High School Ath- 
letic Assoc., 4161 North High Street. 
Columbus 14 

Roswell D. Merrick, AAHPER 


Joint Committee of NFSHSAA, 
NASSP, and AAHPER on Standards 
for Interscholastic Athletics for Boys 
Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan High 
School Athletic Assoc., Lansing 

Fred V. Hein, American Medical Assoc., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 

Paul E. Landis, Ohio High School Ath- 
letie Assoc., 4161 N. High St., Colum- 
bus 14 

Simon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation, Washington 25, D. C. 

Elmon L. Vernier, Dept. of Education, 
Gorsuch and Kennedy Aves., Balti- 
more 18, Maryland 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 
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Joint Committee of AAHPER and NEA 

Department of Rural Service 

Chairman: Wilma Gimmestad, Univ. of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Dorothea Coleman, Washington State 
Univ., Pullman 

Howard Chapman, 311 Genesee Street, 
Chittenango, New York 

Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State Univ., 
Tempe 

Raymond Magwire, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vermont 

M. M. Provance, West Liberty State 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Harold Schreiner, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Columbia, South Carolina 

Staff Liaison: Rachel E. Bryant 


Joint Committee of the Society of 

State Directors and AAHPER to Revise 

the Report on Desirable Athletic Com- 

petition for Children 

Chairman: Lawrence Rarick, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

John Jenny, 515 W. 8th St., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

Edwina Jones, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Paul Landis, 4161 N. High St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Zollie Maynard, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida 

Frances Stuart, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Joint Committee of AAHPER and the 

Society of State Directors to Reexam- 

ine the Sample State Law 

Chairman: George Sirnio, Board of Edu- 
eation, Salem, Oregon 

Marion Beckwith, Durham Point Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Greyson Daughtrey, Bank and Char- 
lotte Sts., Norfolk 10, Virginia 

Jack F. George, Public Schools, Roslyn, 
New York 

King MeCristal, Michigan State Univ., 
Bast Lansing 

Dorothy Mohr, Univ. of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 

Staff Liaison: Louis E. Means 


REPRESENTATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Babe Ruth League, Inc., Board of 

Directors—Unofficial Consultants 

Representatives: Clifford Brownell, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27 

Arthur L. Smith, Great Neck High 
School, Great Neck, Long Island, New 
York 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


Committee for the Improvement of 
Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 

Representatives: Arthur A. Esslinger, 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 
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Ethel Martus, Woman’s College, Univ. 
_ of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 


Committee on Public Safety Education 

of the National Safety Congress 

Representative: A. E. Florio, Univ. of 
Illinois, Champaign 

Bernard I. Loft, Indiana  Univ., 
Bloomington 

Staff Liaison: William H. Creswell, Jr. 


Conference for National Cooperation 

in Aquatics 

Representative: Prudence M. Fleming, 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Council for the Advancement of 

Hospital Recreation 

Representative: Martin W. Meyer, 1315 
W. 10th St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Council for Cooperation in Teacher 

Education 

Representative: George F. Anderson, 
AAHPER 

Council for Research in Education 

Representative: Raymond Weiss, New 
York Univ., Washington Square, New 
York 3 (62) 

Staff Liaison: George F. Anderson 

Education Committee of the National 

Small Boat Safety Conference 

Representative: Jackson M. Anderson, 


AAHPER 


Education-Recreation Conference, 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
Representative: Joseph F. Madden, 
Hicksville Publie Schools, Hicksville, 
New York 
Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 
Federation of National Professional 
Organizations for Recreation 
Representative: Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER 


International Joint Rules Committee 
on Softball 


Representatives: George Seedhouse, 
Board of Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Marian Kneer, Community High School, 
East Peoria, Illinois 

Staff Liaison: Roswell D. Merrick 


National Conference on Facilities for 
Athletics, Recreation, Health, and 
Physical Education 


Representative: Caswell M. Miles, State 
Education Dept., Albany, New York 
Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


National Workshop on Equipment and 
Supplies for Athletics, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation 


Representative: Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER 


U. S. Olympic Association 


Representative: Roswell D. Merrick. 
AAHPER 


U. S. Volleyball Association 


Representatives: Mary Frances Kellam, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

William T. Odeneal, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee 

Margaret Bray Stapper, 219 Cloverleaf 
Ave., San Antonio, Texas 

J. Edmund Welch, Emory Univ., At 
lanta, Georgia 


White House Conference on Aging 

Representatives: Minnie L. Lynn, Bouvé- 
Boston School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Arthur 8. Daniels, Indiana Univ., Bloom. 
ington 

Staff Liaison: Jackson M. Anderson 


Women’s National Aquatic Forum 
Representatives: Mary Lou Miller, De- 
Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Indiana 
William Heusner, Univ. of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis 


The AAHPER is divided into six geographical districts, as shown above. 


Officers of the district associations are listed on page 33. 
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Directors of Student Services 


Alabama: Harriette L. Donahoo, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
James E. Sharman, Howard College, 
Birmingham 9 

Arizona: Betty Nye, 5417 E. 10th St., 
Tueson 
Fred O. Bryand, Arizona State Univ., 
Tempe 

Arkansas: Betty A. Wallace, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Scott Boyd, Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, College 
Heights 

California: Dorothy Middaugh, Martnell 
College, Salinas 
Robert Irving, County of Sacramento, 
30 Courthouse, Sacramento 

Colorado: Katharine Bruce, 
Schools, Colorado Springs 
Deane E. Richardson, Univ. of Den- 
ver, University Park, Denver 10 

Connecticut: Edith DeBonis, Southern 
Connecticut State College, New Haven 


Publie 


Carl Fischer, Univ. of Connecticut, 

Storrs 

' Delaware: Beatrice L. Autman, P. S. 
DuPont High School, Wilmington 2 
Harry C. Smith, Dept. of Publie In- 
struction, Dover 

District of Columbia: Myrtie Parks, D. 
C. Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
Robert H. Jackson, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Florida: Judy Williams, Univ. of Tam- 
pa, Tampa 6 
Ted E. Hennis, Miami Jackson High 
School, Miami 50 

Georgia: Jean G. Jacobs, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 
Frank R. Bowers, Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens 

Hawaii: Martha Beamer, Univ. of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu 14 
Albert Minn, Kimuki High School, 
Honolulu 

[daho: Shirley Kroeger, College of Ida- 
ho, Caldwell 
Leon G. Green, Univ. of Idaho, Mos- 
cow 

(llinois: Maura Conlisk, 302 State Office 
Bldg., Springfield 
Clifford E. Horton, Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal 

(ndiana: Johanne Guenter, Thomas Carr 
Howe High School, Indianapolis 7 
John Brogneaux, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington 

fowa: Mardelle Mohn, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls 
Ray Donels, Iowa State Univ., Ames 

Kansas: Jeanne C. Galley, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 
Walter L. Kroll, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Fort Hays 

Kentucky: Betty Langley, Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Herb Lewis, Board of Education, Jef- 
ferson County, 612-618 W. Jefferson 
Street, Louisville 2 

Louisiana: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge 3 
Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern State 
College of Louisiana, Natchitoches 

Maine: Jeanette L. Goodwin, Gorham 
State Teachers College, Gorham 
Richard A. Costello, Gorham State 
Teachers College, Gorham 

Maryland: Dorothy R. Mohr, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park 
Harold J. Cordts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg 

Massachusetts: Helen Mackey, 
Teachers College, Salem 
Emery W. Seymour, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield 9 

Michigan: Jane MeNamara, Central 
Michigan Univ., Mount Pleasant 
Nelson G. Lehsten, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Minnesota: Eloise M. Jaeger, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
Ward M. Wells, Univ. of Minnesota- 
Duluth Branch, Duluth 

Mississippi: Mary Kate Miller, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus 
J.G. MeMurray, Univ. of Mississippi, 
University 

Missouri: Rosina M. Koetting, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau 
Norman §. Lawnick, Univ. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia 

Montana: Agnes L. Stoodley, Montana 
State Univ. Missoula 
Harold S. Alterowitz, Eastern Mon- 
tana College, Billings 

Nebraska: Harriet E. Yingling, Nebras- 
ka State Teachers College, Kearney 
Robert Hamblet, Publie Schools, 
Grand Island 

Nevada: Janet Felshin, Univ. of Ne- 
vada, Reno 
Roeco L. Spina, City Recreation Dept., 
303 S. Center St., Reno 

New Hampshire: Anna Seavey, Public 
Schools, North Hampton 
Keith V. King, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene 

New Jersey: Helen V. Hauser, Rich- 
wood High School, Richwood 
Thomas Gerriiy, Jersey City State 
College, Jersey City 

New Mexico: Arlene Kilpatrick, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City 
John H. Williams, Univ. of New Mexi- 
co, Albuquerque 

New York: Julia M. Pratt, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City 
Ernest H. Tuttle, State Univ. Teach- 
ers College, Brockport 

North Carolina: Ruth White Fink, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Quinn Constantz, Western Carolina 
College, Culowhee 


State 


North Dakota: Betty Gates, Jamestown 
College, Jamestown 
John J. Quaday, Univ. of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks 

Ohio: Mary A. Watt, Bowling Green 
State Univ., Bowling Green 
Frank Ballenger, Kent State Univ., 
Kent 

Oklahoma: Betty Abercrombie, Phillips 
Univ., Enid 
James J. Kevin, 
Univ., Stillwater 

Oregon: Beverly Wadsworth, Portland 
State College, Portland 
Daniel Bulkley, Southern Oregon Col- 
lege, Ashland 

Pennsylvania: Mary Elizabeth Dixon, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 
Raymond E. Haynes, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13 

Puerto Rico: Ester Cecilia Jones, Univ. 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
Jose Seda, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras 

Rhode Island: Rosemarie Basile, 148 
Cottage St., Pawtucket 
Edward 8. Bogda, 238 Wilbur Ave., 
Cranston 10 

South Carolina: Lucile Bowers, Public 
Schools, Spartanburg 
W. L. Carr, Furman Univ., Greenville 

South Dakota: Hildred Wolfe, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
L. A. Olson, Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls 

Tennessee: Helen B. Watson, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Roy Pangle, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5 

Texas: Myrtle L. Bell, Texas Woman’s 
Univ., Denton 
L. G. Seils, Texas Western College of 
the Univ. of Texas, El Paso 

Utah: Ellen Crooks, Univ. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 
Israel C. Heaton, Brigham Young 
Univ., Provo 

Vermont: Freda Phillips, Univ. of Ver- 
mont, Burlington 
Kenneth M. Dyer, Hartford High 
School, White River Junction 

Virginia: Lillian J. Seats, Newport 
News High School, Newport, News 
Walter B. Clay, Public Schools, Nor- 
folk 10 

Washington: Virginia L. Hoffman, East 
ern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney 
Ross Cutter, Whitworth College, Spo 
kane 

West Virginia: Sara Helen Cree, Shep- 
herd College, Shepherdstown 
Charles C. Hawkins, West Virginia 
State College, Institute 

Wisconsin: Ann Thomas, 
State College, LaCrosse 
John E. Anderson, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

Wyoming: Mildred 
Wyoming, Laramie 
William L. Bearley, Univ. of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie 
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State Association 
Presidents 1960-61 


{labama: C. P. 
Schools, Mobile 
Arizona: Mary Pilgrim, University of 
Arizona, Tucson 

irkansas: George Caristianos, South- 
west Jr. High School, Hot Springs 

California: William W. Harkness, San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
eiseo 

Colorado: James E. Genasci, Colorado 
State College of Educ., Greeley 

Connecticut: T. Erwin Blesh, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven 

Delaware: Grace Harrison, William 
Penn High School, New Castle 

District of Columbia: Lucie P. Haid, 
Anacostia High School, Washington, 
D.C. 

Florida: Marie Howard, Route 1, Box 
261, Lutz 

Georgia: Robert T. Bowen, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens 

Hawaii: Ralph Martinsen, Punahou 
School, Honolulu 

Idaho: Clem Parberry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 

(llinois: Maura Conlisk, 304 State Office 
Building, Springfield 

(ndiana: Catherine Wolf, Riley High 
School, South Bend 

Towa: Kenneth R. Church, 944 Sixth 
Place, S.E., Mason City 

Kansas: Ruth Sevy, Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Fort Hays 

Kentucky: Charles Acuff, State Dept. 
of Welfare, Frankfort 

Louisiana: Edna Yarbrough, Box 335, 
Tech Station, Ruston 

Maine: Richmond Roderick, Gould 
Academy, Bethel 

Maryland: Doris Comby, 5143 Suit 
Road, 8.E., Washington 28, D. C. 

Massachusetts: Jean G. Brown, Bouvé- 
Boston School, Medford 

Michigan: Howard Thompson, 510 Win- 
throp, Jackson 

Minnesota: Patricia Paterson, Hamline 
University, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Margaret Moore, Central 
High Sehool, Jackson 

Missouri: Rex Fraley, Jarrett Jr. High 
School, Springfield 

Montana: Marian Drew, Gardiner School, 
Gardiner 

Nebraska: Amy C. Turnell, Nebraska 
State College, Chadron 

Nevada: Robert Laughter, University of 
Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire: Ernest A. F. Ander- 
son, Publie Schools, Dover 

New Jersey: Cecilia H. Szakaes, Glen 
Ridge High School, Glen Ridge 

New Mexico: Mickey L. Miller, Fugu- 

land High School, Albuquerque 


Newdome, Public 
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New York: Arthur W. Selverstone, 522 
Rugby Road, Brooklyn 

North Carolina: Doris Harrington, City 
Schools, Greensboro 

North Dakota: Thomas Manley, Central 
High School, Fargo 

Ohio: Fred W. Breed, 2714 Pemberton 
Drive, Toledo 

Oklahoma: Lulu May Waas, 730 N. 
Knoxville, Tulsa 

Oregon: Hester Turner, Lewis & Clark 
College, Portland 

Pennsylvania: John R. Eiler, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, East Stroudsburg 

Puerto Rico: Victor Madera, Tous Soto 
#215, Baldrich, Hato Rey 

Rhode Island: Rose Mary Dunn, 208 
Narragansett Street, Edgewood 

South Carolina: Franklin Hill, Parks 
and Recreation Department, Confeder- 
ate Park, Rock Hill 

South Dakota: Geraldine Crabbs, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings 

Tennessee: Connie Mynatt, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City 

Texas: Arthur Weston, The Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston 

Utah: Milton F. Hartvigsen, Brigham 
Young Univ., Provo 

Vermont: Kenneth M. Dyer, Christian 
Street, White River Junction 

Virginia: Ellen Philbeck, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford 

Washington: Jack Leighton, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney 

West Virginia: Melissa Murphy Pro- 
vance, West Liberty State College, 
West Liberty 

Wisconsin: Lawrence Rarick, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Wyoming: Beverly Kurtz, South Cody 


State Newsletter 
Editors 


Alabama: Charles Stapp, State Dept. 
of Edue., Montgomery 

Arizona: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona 
State Univ., Tempe 

Arkansas: Cecile Hudson, Public 
Schools, Little Rock 

California: Edwin J. Staley 1705 Mur- 
chison’ Drive, Burlingame 

Colorado: Glen Stenson, Rocky Ford 

Connecticut: Joan Noga Holley, 79 Or- 
chard St., Rockville; Harold S. De- 
troat, 11 Main St., Newtown 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, State 
Dept. of Publie Inst., Box 191, Dover 


District of Columbia; Jane Bernot, 
1365 Hamilton St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Florida: Wayne T. Sanderfur, Univ. 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Georgia: T. P. Jones, Jr., Headland 
High School, East Point 

Hawaii: Charles Macnamara, Oahu 
Tuberculosis Assoc., Honolulu 

Idaho: Edith Betts, Univ. of Idaho. 
Moscow 

Illinois: Margaret Dunean, Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb 

Indiana: Robert Korsgaard, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie 

Iowa: Janet Atwood, State Univ. of 
lowa, Iowa City 

Kansas: Jean Householder, 302 North 
Eight, Atchison 

Kentucky: Maurice A. Clay, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana: Henry E. Walden, Louisiana 
College, Pineville; Lloyd Stovall, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham. 
mond; Guy W. Nesom, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches 

Maine: Quentin Unger, State Dept. of 
Edue., Augusta 

Maryland: James Miller, Baltimore 
County Bd. of Educ., Towson 4; 
Harold Martin, Baltimore County Bd. 
of Eduec., Towson 4 

Massachusetts: Harry A. Lehmann, 
Bridgewater State College, Bridge- 
water 

Michigan: Rico Zenti, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit 2 

Minnesota: Dorothy Berg, 614 Port 
land Ave., St. Paul 2 

Mississippi: Dorothy Dorman, Carr Jr 
High School, Vicksburg 

Missouri: H. D. Peterson, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville 

Montana: Allen L. Feldner, Eastern 
Montana College, Billings 

Nebraska: Arthur Hillman, 3316 Smitb 
St., Lincoln 6 

Nevada: Robert Laughter, University of 
Nevada 

New Hampshire: Elaine Lyons, R.F.D 
#1, Reeds Ferry 

New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkeley 
Terrace School, Irvington 

New Mezico: Fred J. Hinger, State 
Dept. of Edue., Capitol Bldg., Santa 
Fe 

New York: Dorothy L. Zirbes, Hugue 
not, Orange County 

North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem 

North Dakota: Lucille Whitt, State 
Teachers College, Minot 

Ohio: Robert Kaplan, Ohio State Univ. 
Columbus 

Oklahoma: Rogers Gray Stevens, Pub 
lie Schools, 900 N. Klein, Oklahoma 
City 

Oregon: Betty J. Owen, State Dept. of 
Educ., Salem 

Pennsylvania: Barbara Hoepner, 103 
White Hall, Pennsylvania State 
Univ., University Park 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Publications Directors 


Alabama: C. P. Newdome, Board of Education, Mobile Publie 
Schools, Mobile 

Arizona: Mildred Brazell, Grand Canyon College, 3300 West 
Camelback St., Phoenix 

Arkansas: Evelyn Prescott, Box 345, Arkansas State College, 
State College 

California—North: Frances Todd, 1225 Redwood Way, Millbrae; 
South: Sidney Ottman, Santa Barbara Co. Schools, Educ. Serv- 
ice Center, Goleta 

Colorado: Dorothy Humiston, Univ. of Denver, Denver 

Connecticut: Frank Dornfeld, 14 Apple Tree Trail, Westport 

Delaware: Richardson C. Tritt, R.D. #1, Hartly 

District of Columbia: Beatrice Suydan, 820 Ninth St., N.E., 
Washington 2 

Florida: Miller K. Adams, Univ. of Tampa, Tampa 

Georgia: Robert T. Bowen, Jr., Stegeman Hall, Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens 

Hawaii: Martha Beamer, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Idaho: Carol Ford, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois: Walter H. Gregg, Northwestern Univ., Evanston 

Indiana: George P. Farkas, 1644 Roosevelt Ave., Indianapolis 

Towa: Richard Carter, Graceland College, Lamoni 

Kansas: Katherine Geyer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky : Mrs. George Sadler, Campbellsville College, Campbells- 
ville 

Louisiana: William E. Noonan, Jr., State Dept. of Education, 
Baton Rouge 

Maine:° Caroline Gentile, Aroostook State Teachers College, 
Presque Isle 

Maryland: Mary E. McCoy, Adm. Bldg. Annex, Gorsuch & Ken- 
nedy Ave., Baltimore 18 

Massachusetts: Donald F. Bridgman, Springfield College, Spring 
field 

Michigan: Lynn Vendien, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte 

Minnesota: Marlene Adrian, State Teachers College, St. Cloud 

Mississippi: Mary Ann Edge, Millsaps College, Jackson 

Missouri: Laura Mae Brown, Board of Educ., 16 Selma Ave., 
Webster Groves 19 

Montana: Marga Hosaeus, Montana College, Bozeman 

Nebraska: Irvin Peterson, 3115 N. 61st, Lincoln 

Nevada: G. A. Broten, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire: (Miss) Keith Bickford, Senior High School, 
Alumni Drive, Portsmouth 

New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkeley Terrace School, Irving- 
ton 

Vew Mexico: Joseph F. Dickson, Eastern New Mexico Univ., 
Portales 

New York: To be appointed 

North Carolina: Helen Stuart, State Dept. of Education, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Betty Gates, Jamestown College, Jamestown 

Oklahoma: Emma Plunkett, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond 

Ohio: Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Jr. High School, Columbus 9 

Oregon: Roy A. Foster, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania: Katherine Margerum, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 

Puerto Rico: Jose (Pepe) Hernandez, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras 

Rhode Island: Patricia Magee, YWCA, 54 Jackson St., Providence 

South Carolina: Arthur E. Fourier, Univ. of South Carolina, Co 
lumbia 

South Dakota: Douglas Evans, Public Schools, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee: Lucile LaSalle, Peabody College, Nashville 5 

Texas: Jack Watson, North Texas State College, Denton 

Utah: Dale Nelson, Utah State Univ., Logan 

Vermont: Edith Ewald, Castleton Teachers College, Castleton 

Virginia: Frances Mays, State Dept. of Education, Richmond 

Washington: Glen E. Galligan, Washington State College, Pullman 

West Virginia: Dorothy Frame, 155 Morgantown St., Kingwood 

Wisconsin: Lloyd Meiners, Central High School, 837 Jefferson 
Ave., Sheboygan 

Wyoming: Ruth E. Campbell, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 

Canada: Maury Van Viiet, Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 


These professional leaders, appointed by the AAHPER presi- 
dent on the state presidents’ recommendations, are working to 
build a stronger professional organization through increased 
participation. Give them your support. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Membership Directors 


Alabama: Willis J. Baughman, Box 2552, Univ. of Alabama, 
University 

Alaska: Eleaner R. Dudley, Box 4-311, Spenard 

Arizona: Merle Packer, 4624 Mesquite Dr., Scottsdale 

Arkansas: Peggy Wallick, Box 533, College Heights 

California: Paul Hillar, Stanislaus County School Dept.,P.0. Box 
1697, Modesto 

Colorado: Jennie Pingatore, 218 West 14th 8t., Pueblo 

Connecticut: Matthew G. Maetozo, Jr., 172 Porter St., Manchester 

Delaware: Harry C. Smith, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Box 191, Dover 

District of Columbia: Jane 8S. Bernot, 3720 Northampton St. 
N.W., Chevy Chase, Washington 

Florida: Sarah Bennett, Miami Jackson High School, 1751 N.W 
36 St., Miami 42 

Georgia: Rebecca Dennard, Fulton County Schools, 786 Cleveland 
Ave., Atlanta 15 

Hawaii: Lillian R. Gibson, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawali 

Idaho: Patricia Rowe, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois: Anna Gay, Seneca Township High School, Seneca, Illinois 

Indiana: Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette 

Iowa: Catherine Snell, Drake Univ., Des Moines 

Kansas: Catherine Geyer, Kansas State Univ., Manhattan 

Kentucky: Peggy Stanaland, Women’s Gymnasium, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana: Violet M. Davion, Northwestern State College, Natchi 
toches 

Maine: Marion Rogers, Dept. of Physical Education for Women, 
Univ. of Maine, Orono 

Maryland: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Towson 4 

Massachusetts: J. Bertram Kessel, Boston University, Boston 

Michigan: Gladys D. Ferguson, Dept. of Physical Edueation, 
Central High School, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota: June Miller Goemer, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud 

Mississippi: Wanda Argatha Hamilton, Greenville High School 
Greenville 

Missouri: Ruby Cline, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Keith Bowen, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Nebraska: Ralph W. Beechner, 720 South 22nd, Rm. 319, Lincolp 

Nevada: Ruth Russell, Box 9145, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire: Elaine T. Lyons, RFD #1, Reeds Ferry 

New Jersey: Diane Stokes, Hackensack High School, Hackensack 

New Mexico: Mercedes Gugisberg, Univ. of New Mexico, Albu 
querque 

New York: Don Begenau, Queens College, Flushing 

North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, Dept. of Physical Education 
Wake Forest College, Winston Salem 

North Dakota: Warren Freed, 1012 - 9th St., South Fargo 

Ohio: Nancy M. Poe, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 

Oklahoma: Helen C. Corrubia, Box 131, Tulsa 

Oregon: Roger C. Wiley, School of Health and Physical Educa 
tion, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene 

Pennsylwania: Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, State Teachers College 
Lock Haven 

Puerto Rico: David C, Furman, Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island: Carl V. Slader, Keaney Gymnasium, Univ. of 
Rhode Island, Kingston 

South Carolina: Julie H. Post, Head, Physical Edueation Dept. 
Winthrop College, Box 105, Rock Hill 

South Dakota: Ruth M. Sparhawk, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee: Charles F. Kerr, 128 Cordell Hull Building, Nash 
ville 3 

Texas: Lloyd Messersmith, Dept. of Health and Physical Edu 
cation, Southern Methodist University, Box 532, Dallas 5 

Utah: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Univ., Logan 

Vermont: To be appointed 

Virginia: Caroline Sinelair, Dept. of Physical Education for 
Women, Madison;College, Harrisonburg 

Washington: Clifford L, Peek, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 

West Virginia: Clarissa Williams, 103 High St., Glennville 

Wisconsin: Mary Lou Thornburg, Nicolet High School, 6701 N 
Port Washington Rd., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Wyoming: Ruth E. Campbell, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation 


Alabama: Charles Stapp, supervisor of 
HPER, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery 4 

Alaska: *Theo. I. Nordy, commissioner 
of education, State Department of 
Education, Box 1741, Juneau 

Arizona: “W. W. Dick, superintendent 
of public instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Phoenix 

Arkansas: *A. W. Ford, commissioner 
of education, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock 

California: Carson Conrad, chief, Bu- 
reau of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, State Department of 
Education, 721 Capitol Ave., Sacra- 
mento 14 

Colorado: *Wendell Wilson, State De- 
partment of Education, Denver 

Connecticut: Ruth V. Byler, consultant, 
Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Hartford 7 

Delaware: George W. Ayars, director, 
Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Publie Instruction, 
P. ©. Box 191, Dover 

District of Columbia: Bireh Bayh, di- 
rector, Health, Physical Education 
and Safety, D. C. Publie Schools, 
West School, 14th and Farragut Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Florida: Zollie Maynard, assistant divi- 
sion director, Health, Physical Edu- 
eation, and Driver Education, State 
Department of Education, Tallahas- 
see 

Georgia: J. H. Cammon, consultant in 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 3 

Hawaii: Kathryn Fossum, director, 
Physical Edueation and Athletics, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Hono- 
lulu 

Idaho: *D. F. Engelking, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Department 
of Public Instruction, Boise 

[llinois: O. N. Hunter, Department of 
Publie Instruction, Springfield 

Indiana: Robert Yoho, director of health 
and physical education, State Board 
of Health, 1330 West Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 7. 

lowa: *J. C. Wright, superintendent of 
public instruction, State Department 
of Publie Instruction, Des Moines 19 

Kansas: Glenn Swengros, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Topeka 


*Your state director is a member of our 
professional team. Where no State Di- 
rector is employed, the person listed 
with an asterisk acts as liaison between 
AAHPER and the State Department of 
Education. 
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Kentucky: R. L. Gentry, supervisor, 
Health, Safety and Physical Eduea- 
tion, Frankfort 

Louisiana: W. E. Noonan, Jr., super- 
visor, Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge 4 

Maine: Quentin Unger, director, Health 
and Physical Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta 

Maryland: Herbert R. Steiner, super- 
visor, Physical Education and Reere- 
ation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 2 West Redwood St., Baltimore 1 

Massachusetts: Ralph H. Colson, super- 
visor, Physical Education and Safety, 
State Department of Education, 200 
Newberry St., Boston 26 

Michigan: Edwin G. Rice, consultant in 
physical education, health, recreation 
and outdoor education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing 23 

Minnesota: Carl Knutson, supervisor, 
Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Safety, State Department of 
Education, 333 State Office Building, 
St. Paul 1 

Mississippi: Russell Lyons, supervisor 
of physical education, State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, Jackson 

Missouri: *Homer E. Rolen, director of 
supervision, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City 

Montana: *Harriet Miller, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Helena 

Nebraska: Melvin Olson, director, 
Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation, State Department of Eduea- 
tion, Lincoln 

Nevada: *Byron F. Stetler, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Carson City 

New Hampshire: “Annette Eveleth, 
State Department of Education, Con- 
cord 
*Charles F. Ritch, Jr., Commissioner 
of Edueation, State Department of 
Education, Concord 

New Jersey: Everett L. Hebel, direetor, 
Office of Health, Safety and Physical 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
eation, Trenton 25 

New Mexico: Fred J. Hinger, director, 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, Department of Education, 
Santa Fe 

New York: George H. Grover, director, 
Division of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation, State Education 
Department, Albany 1 

North Carolina: Charles E. Spencer, 
director, Division of School Health 
and Physical Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Education 
Building, Raleigh 


North Dakota: *M. F. Peterson, super- 
intendent, State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Bismarck 

Ohio: Robert Holland, Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus 

Oklahoma: Henry A. Vaughn, director, 
Health, Safety and Physical Eduea- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City 

Oregon: Ralph Dyson, consultant in 
health and physical education, State 
Department of Education, Salem 

Pennsylvania: Bernard N. Rockovich, 
advisor for health and physical edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Puerto Rico: *Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo, 
secretary of education, Department 
of Edueation, Vela St., Stop 34, Hato 
Rey 

Rhode Island: *Michael F. Walsh, com- 
missioner of education, Department 
of Education, Providence 

South Carolina: Harold J. Schreiner, 
supervisor of physical education, State 
Department of Edueation, Columbia 

South Dakota: *M. F. Coddington, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pierre 

Tennessee: Charles Kerr, acting direc- 
tor, Division of Health Education, De- 
partment of Education, 215 War Me- 
morial Building, Nashville 3. 

Texas: Lewis Spears, consultant in 
safety education, State Education 
Agency, Austin 21 

Utah: Vaughn I. Hall, director, Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
Department of Publie Instruction, 
223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City 14 

Vermont: Raymond B. Magwire, direc- 
tor, Division of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
eation, State Office Building, Mont- 
pelier 

Virginia: G. L. Quirk, supervisor, 
Health and Physical Education, State 
Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Richmond 16 

Washington: Darwin Seeley, supervisor, 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, State Office of Public Instrue- 
tion, Old Capitol Building, P. O. Box 
500, Olympia 

West Virginia: *R. Virgil Rohrbough, 
superintendent of free schools, State 
Department of Education, Charleston 

Wisconsin: Orlo W. Miller, coordinator 
of health, physical education, and 
safety, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Capitol Building, Madison 

Wyoming: *Velma Linford, superin- 
tendent of public instruetion, Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, Cheyenne 
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World Responsibilities 


(Continued from page 17) 

‘*Physical Education’s Contribu- 
tion to Edueation’’ was one of the 
Congress themes. Members of the 
Executive Committee delivered pa- 
pers on the \arious aspects—creative, 
social, health, outdoor activities, 
competitive sports and team sports, 
and individual sports. They repre- 
sented the viewpoints of leading 
health and physical educators in 
France. The Netherlands, Liberia, 
Sweden, the United States, and Eng- 
land. The addresses were well re- 
ceived and led to a lively exchange 
of views from the hall. 

The main theme, of course, was 
**Child Health and the School’’ and 
the direct responsibility of ICHPER 
was to implement the solutions and 
program of WCOTP in this, its own 
special area of education. Before a 
panel of representatives from the 
UN Specialized Agencies, the 
ICHPER Executive Committee wel- 
comed suggestions for their future 
program of action. The suggestions 
made were incorporated into the 
ICHPER report to WCOTP. 

Ingeborde Swede answered ques- 
tions on the FAO Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, and ICHPER 
delegates promised their full support 
for this project at the local level in 
their own countries. Franeo Mortara 
of the World Health Organization 
spoke about choosing the type of 
programs in health education, physi- 
eal education, and recreation which 


_eould be carried out by the classroom 
teacher in the different countries and 


environments. Often it is not so 
much a matter of obtaining desired 
standards, he said, as of securing the 
very best possible in existing condi- 
tions. One could not teach every 
general teacher, for cuaane all he 
or she ought to know about health 
habits overnight. But, starting in the 
teacher education establishments and 
persuading the teachers of teachers 
of the importance of providing a 
good course of training in basic 
health and physical education princi- 
ples, would lead, in future years. to 
desirable programs in the schools. 
Leo Fernig and Jules Vasea gave 
information on UNESCO programs 
during the coming year. (Dr. Troes- 
ter and I met with them several times 
to talk over the future role of 
ICHPER in relation to UNESCO. 
Since the Amsterdam meetings. Dr. 
Troester has met with UNESCO 
leaders and other specialists. to dis- 
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cuss some of the cooperative projects 
which ICHPER might carry through 
for WCOTP in our area. ) 

One of the valuable discoveries 
made by ICHPER delegates during 
the course of the panel discussions 
was the amount of research and prac- 
tical investigation already being car- 
ried out by the United Nations and 
its agencies. In some instances, how- 
ever, although other areas of speciali- 
zation had been consulted, the big- 
gest group of all—those responsible 
for implementing the recommenda- 
tions in the school—had not been 
adequately represented. The teach- 
ers’ special problems had not  re- 
ceived attention. 

Altogether the ICHPER program 
demonstrated that it had been care- 
fully thought out to meet the needs 
of the delegates because, in all ses- 
sions, there was enthusiastic partici- 
pation and acceptance. During the 
regularly scheduled coffee breaks, it 
was encouraging to observe delegates 
from various countries exchanging 
views and discussing issues from the 
pre#ious session. 

There was - general agreement 
among delegates that future pro- 
grams should be so planned that ade- 
quate time can be devoted not only 
to discussion periods in large groups 
but also to the more intimate debate 
of subjects, perhaps of peculiar in- 
terest to one particular area or type 
of culture. The language problem 
was largely overcome by the very 
efficient simultaneous translation. 

As to the future program and sue- 
cess of ICHPER, one could not do 
better than quote Paul Welty’s clos- 
ing remarks on the role of ICHPER 
in WCOTP: ‘‘ We are all educators, 
and it is right that we in WCOTP 
should work with ICHPER to do 
everything in our power to improve 
the status of teachers in these three 
fields as part of the total teaching 
profession. 

‘*Too many international organi- 
zations are paper organizations and 
talking organizations. If ICHPER 
is to grow and improve the lot of 
teachers in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, it must have a 
detailed and positive program. The 
new International Council should 
not only dream—it should act!’’ 

The ICHPER resolutions and rec- 
ommendations will show AAHPER 
niembers what the parent organiza- 
tion in the international field plans 
to do during the coming years. The 
dreaming days are over; it is defi- 
nitely a program of action. 


Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


Join the finest mermaids of them all 
., the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice 
of Olyinpic Champions. You'll find the 
durability, serviceability; comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 
but rarely deliver. Next time be 
sure—order America’s most 


widely used racing suit, 
OCEAN MERMAID! 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable + Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 
Black + Royal Blue + Navy + Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green + Kelly Green 
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Cultural Exchange Program 


(Continued from page 23) 


also desires to know, for the benefit 
of the participating school, the spe- 
cial sports activities of the school, 
their recreation programs, and the 
special background of the school or 
region. 

There is no limit to the possibili- 
ties of the project; the results de- 
pend on the imagination and interest 
of the participating schools. It is the 
responsibility of the physical educa- 
tion department of the individual 


HAVE YOU... 


Sent in your dues 
so that your 
publications will be 


continuous? 


Made plans to attend 
the National Convention, 
March 17-21, 1961, 

in Atlantic City? 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 11, 1961, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
cal therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigomometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


school to establish the common 
ground between the two schools. The 
universal interest in sports is one of 
the best means of establishing a rap- 
port that will later be broadened to 
include exchanges between student 
councils, language clubs, or history 
and geography classes. School news- 
papers, yearbooks, student paintings, 
reproduction of famous U. S. paint- 
ings, traditional musie or school 
choir music on tape or record, pen 
pal relationships, photographs of 
school activities, ~ films — all these 
forms of exchange can be developed 
by the students once the program 
has been set in motion. 


The chief aim of SCEP is to im- 
prove international relations and 
through it the State Department 
hopes to reach students of other 
lands through personal relationships. 
The National Association of Student 
Councils finds the program to be a 
tangible method of contacting 
schools in other countries. AAHPER 
has entered wholeheartedly into the 
program and urges physical educa- 
tion teachers all over the country to 
initiate the program in their school. 

The aims of SCEP are as wide as 
the world, for understanding of an- 
other country’s culture leads to 
mutual understanding and respect 
for all peoples. These tangible evi- 
dences of another’s traditions be- 
come the first step down the long 
road toward world harmony. * 


For further information on the 
program or for application forms, 


“please write to the SCEP Committee, 


AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We Toured Europe 


(Continued from page 25) 


gold medals were attractive, well built, 
and endowed with the accents of wom- 
anhood. The poise and grace with which 
each woman contestant responded to 
the public, accepted victory, and stood 
before all for the world to see has given 
me a powerful weapon with which to 
attack the criticism on the home front. 
To return home feeling proud of coun- 
try, profession, and one’s own sex is a 
bit of stimulus always needed. It has 
encouraged me to work harder for un- 
derstanding on the part of those who 
tend to disagree. . . . Meeting the peo- 
ples of Europe, exchanging ideas, and 
observing the five continents in battle 
on the sports field, suggests to me that 


perhaps we will learn to understand and 
live peaceably in a complex and demand- 
ing world.— Eva CLarRE OHLMEYER, 
teacher of girls’ physical education, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 


From the professional point of view, 
the meetings with representatives of the 
Ministries of Education in England, 
France, and Sweden plus personnel em- 
ployed in the schools of London and 
Stockholm were highlights for me. I 
wis most interested in learning, for ex- 
ample, (1) that the trend in program 
content is away from formal gymnastics 
(although strenuous activities still re- 
main) toward more rhythms and ath- 
leties with interschool competition for 
both boys and girls becoming more and 
more popular, and (2) that in France 
the Ministry of Education organizes 
and supervises a program of physical 
education in the larger industries in 
which men and women between the age 
of 14 and 20 have from 6 to 10 hours 
a week in physical education on com- 
pany time and numerous sports activities 
are provided for those over 20 (this has 
proved effective in reducing the number 
of accidents and in making work easier 
and more pleasant.) In Sweden pupils 
have 12 full or 24 half-days off a year 
for outdoor activities such as skiing, 
skating, and hiking, in addition to their 
physical education classes. There is no 
mistaking the fact that these countries 
have recognized the importance of physi- 
eal education in the edueation of chil- 
dren and are placing greater emphasis 
on the program.—GrorGe H. Grover, 
director, Division of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, New York 
State Education Department. 


It was the escape from the usual 
hustle-and-bustle of a vacation trip that 
remains most vivid to me. On a free 
day in Grindelwald, Switzerland, my 
wife and I rode the longest ski lift in 
Europe far up one of the Alpine slopes. 
This quiet rendezvous with nature I shall 
never forget. DARRELL PaRKS, physi- 
al education teacher, Upland, California. 


The Opening Ceremonies of the XVII 
Olympiad in the Stadio Olympia in 
Rome on August 25 epitomized for me 
the fruition of the Olympic tour... . 
The breathtaking moment lifted my spir- 
it to the dream that this symbol [the 
Olympie torch] might well be the basis 
for the better understanding of the new 
generation for the United Nations of the 
world. The happy journey through the 
13 European countries was fittingly cli- 
maxed with the glorious spectacle of the 
opening ceremonies. The thrill of being 
an American who was privileged to be 
a part of all this is an experience in my 
life that will reshape my thinking, my 
interests, and my teaching —Grace E. 
CHEVRAUX, professor of hygiene and 
physical education, Hollins College, Hol- 
lins, Virginia. * 
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GENERAL INTEREST 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 


Learning. Compiled by A. A, Lums- 
daine and Robert Glaser. Washington 
6, D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Edueation Associ- 
ation, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 736 p. 
$7.50. A comprehensive reference source 
book, Teaching Machines and Program- 
med Learning has brought together the 
major papers on the use and develop- 
ment of such devices as teaching ma- 
chines and “teach-yourself” textbooks. 
The book includes some full-seale re- 
ports in addition to abstracts of more 
than 100 papers. One excerpt from the 
book illustrates the programming of a 
spelling lesson for elementary students. 
Other programs have been developed 
for teaching arithmetic, foreign lan- 
guages, physics, logie, psychology, and 
many other subjects. Basically, the pro- 
grams for the teaching machine break 
down the course of study into very small 
steps to be taken by the learner easily. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


School Health Practice, 2nd edition. Car! 
L. Anderson, St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard. 1960. 
471 p. $6.00. The what, the how, and 
the why of the functional school health 
program is the substance of this book. 
Health guidance is given extensive treat- 
ment and a considerable number of new 
teaching units have been added to the 
first edition. The extension of Appen- 
dix A, “Resources in Health Instrue- 
tion,” should be of special value. 


Foods without Fads. I. W. McHenry, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., EF. 
Washington: Square. 1960, 154 p. $3.50. 
A scientific, common sense approach is 
taken to the question of nutrition and 
health. This is a basic comprehensive 
book designed for the general reader. 


The Story of Your Blood. Edith Lucie 
Weart. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Ine., 210 Madison Ave. 1960. 64 p. 
Illus. $3.00. Written for the junior 
high school student, this book tells the 
important role blood plays in saving 
lives and how it works to keep you 
well and alive. 


Control of Communicable Diseases in 
Man. 9th edition. New York 19: Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway. 1960. 234 p. $1.00—paper; 
$2.50—cloth. This publie health classic 
has been revised to meet the advance- 
ments of epidemiologic knowledge and 
medical practice. A total of 111 diseases 
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are discussed, several of them for the 
first time in this issue. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and ATHLETICS 


Principles and Techniques of Supervision 
in Physical Education. James H. Hum- 
phrey and Leslie W. Irwin. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 135 S. Lo- 
cust. 1960. 348 p. $4.50. This book will 
be of value as a textbook for under- 
graduate-and graduate courses having 
implication for the supervisory aspect of 
physical education, as a reference for 
supervisors, school administrators, and 
teachers who wish to obtain a better 
understanding of their responsibilities 
in supervisory programs. A two-year 
study of the functions of personnel in 
charge of school physical education pro- 
grams provided much of the data for 
the book. 


Cheerleader’s Handbook. Carolyn Fran- 
ces Bruce. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: 
National Sports Company. 1960. 166 p. 
$1.50. This booklet presents the do’s 
and don’t’s for cheerleaders. Topics cov- 
ered are choosing a cheerleader, crowd 
psychology, pep rallies, and formations. 
Over 200 cheers are included. The book 
will be of value to cheerleaders, spon- 
sors, physical education teachers, and 
recreation leaders. 


Impulse 1960—Dance in the Screen Me- 
dia. San Francisco 14: Impulse Publi- 
cations, 160 Palo Alto Avenue. 1960. 
58 p. $1.50. This is the 10th edition of 
the Annual of Contemporary Dance. 
The current issue on Dance in the 
Screen Media presents material concern- 
ing many aspects of the communication 
arts of television and film. The atti- 
tudes, experiences, and theories of dan- 
cers, choreographers, directors, produc- 
ers, critics, film makers, educators, pho- 
tographers and others are presented as 
reflections of those concerned with mak- 
ing the dance image more satisfactory 
in the screen media. 


Introduction to Physical Education. Ray 
O. Dunean and Helen B. Watson. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
1960. 224 p. $4.00. Written pri- 
marily for the student who is preparing 
for a career in physical education, this 
textbook reviews the role of physical 
education in the cultural life of society, 
points up its similarities and dissimilari- 
ties with other areas of education, and 
stresses the part physical education 
plays in education at all school levels. 
It examines pertinent facts and theo- 


ries about child growth and development 
and sets forth principies of learning, 
explaining how these apply in teaching 
motor skills and social competencies. 
The relationship to health education, 
recreation, athletics, and other associ- 
ated areas is fully discussed with sug- 
gestions for interpretation. Career pos- 
sibilities are investigated with recom- 
mendations for continued study and pro- 
fessional development. 


Athletic Training and Conditioning. (. 
William Dayton. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 15 East 26th St. 1960. 390 p. 
Diagrams. $6.00. Here is the only ecom- 
plete book on training and sports in- 
juries written by a practicing trainer. 
Prepared with the cooperation of the 
Yale University team physician, it re- 


: flects on every page the author’s more 


than 20 years’ of practical experience 
in handling all types of training and 
conditioning problems. 


Two Seconds of Freedom. Frank LaDue 
and Jim Morman. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Nissen Trampoline Co. 1960. 165 p. 
Ulus. $8.00. The fifth edition of this 
book includes a new chapter on the basie 
fundamentals and the mechanics of re- 
bound tumbling. 


Wrestling Illustrated. Raymond E. 
Sparks. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 East 26th St. 1960. 118 p. Illus. 
$2.95. Here are easy-to-follow instrue- 
tions that cover everything from warm- 
up exercises to the winning fall with 
step-by-step directions for 65 individual 
holds and maneuvers. Each step is illus- 
trated by an accompanying photograph. 


Physical Activity in Modern Living. \Vayne 
Van Huss and others. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 122 p. 
$2.50. This workbook is written pri- 
marily for students in college and uni- 
versity programs, although high school 
students and others will find it helpful. 
It is designed as a text for new students 
in their first course in physical edueca- 
tion and provides an effective founda- 
tion for a logical selection of physical 
education activities based upon their 
needs. Testing is included to help the 
in¢ividual attain a realistic self-image 
and to pinpoint individuals’ strengths 
and weaknesses which can be used as a 
guide in planning their activity pro- 
gram. Concepts of proper nutrition and 
principles of daily living mechanics are 
also presented. This workbook has been 
prepared by the staff of Michigan State 
University, especially for the men stu- 
dents in physical education. A com- 
panion volume was previously published 
for women. 


RECREATION and 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Philosophy of Recreation and Leisure. Jay 
B. Nash. Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company. 1960. 222 p. $3.50. 
This book deals with the leisure-time 
activities of adolescents and adults. Edu- 
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Guidance of Children Through 


Physical Education DOROTHY LA SALLE, 
Wayne State University 


\ popular collection of practical ideas and instructional ma- 
terials for physical education programs in the first six grades. 
Book analyzes the contribution of physical education to health, 
emotional development, play skills, and democratic living. In- 
cludes helpful suggestions for achieving these ends, plus over 
160 games, sports, and self-testing activities, organized by 
grade level. 2nd Ed., 1957. 375 pp., 75 ills. $5.00 


Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois; and 
ELLEN DAVIS KELLY, Illinois State Normal University 


Chis widely used textbook describes in detail techniques for 
improving the physical condition of those who are below par, 
the physically handicapped, and those requiring regular ac- 
tivity for their special needs. Book concentrates on the use of 
physical education for physical rather than social improvement. 
3rd Ed., 1958. 395 pp., 61 ills., tables. $5.50 


Team Sports for Girls 
Edited by ANN PATERSON, San Francisco State College 


\ thorough presentation of effective techniques for teaching 
team sports to junior and senior high school girls. Individual 
chapters are devoted to lacrosse, speed-a-way, field hockey, 
speedball, and other major areas in sport. Each chapter gives 
the history and object of the game, facilities and equipment 
required, positions and duties of the players, etc. 7 Contribut- 
ing Authorities. 1958. 396 pp., 92 ills. $5.50 


Selected titles from the— 


Ronald Sports Library 


Field Hockey. Josephine T. Lees & Betty Shellenberger $2.95 
Volleyball. 2nd Ed. Robert Laveaga $2.95 


Basketball for Girls. Wilhelmine E. Meissner & 
Elizabeth Y. Meyers ‘ $2.95 


Basketball Officiating. Bill Haarlow $2.95 
Basketball Techniques Illustrated. ‘Fordy' Anderson $2.95 


THE BEE-NORTON BASKETBALL SERIES 
Clair Bee and Ken Norton 5 volumes, $14.95 


The Science of Coaching. 2nd Ed. $2.95 
Basketball Fundamentals and Techniques. 2nd Ed. $2.95 
Individual and Team Basketball Drills. 2nd Ed. $2.95 
Man-to-Man Defense and Attack. 2nd Fd. $2.95 
Zone Defense and Attack. 2nd Ed. $2.95 


Basketball. Charles C. Murphy $2.95 
Basketball Ilustrated. Howard A. Hobson $2.95 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e¢ New York 10 
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Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification, 


Write for free 
gym suit 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or mateh the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — all with the ae- 
cent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Morquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


For classroom use, 


the sixth edition of .. . 


Textbook of Healthful 
Living 
By 


Harold S. Diehi 
with the assistance of Stewart C. Thomson 
University of Minnesota 


This classic text has been searchingly reviewed and revised 
according to the comments of specialists and many teach- 
ers in the field. Previous editions were widely acclaimed 
for the range and quality of scientific information in 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and current health prac- 
tices. The current revision maintains these high standards 
while many chapters have been extensively rewritten in 


the light of more recent information: 484 pages, $6.75 
Send for an on-approval copy 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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cation as a process is discussed only as 
it lays the foundation for a wide range 
of leisure pursuits. It is a study of what 
men do with time made captive through 
the development of the machine. It 
stresses the startling and disturbing fact 
that the great masses of men are both 
ignorant and indifferent to the debilitat- 
ing power and influence of this new 
giant of commercial mass communica- 
tion in our midst. 


California Public Outdoor Recreation Plan, 
Part 1. Sacramento 14, California: State 
Printing Plant, Documents Section, 
North Seventh St. and Richards Blvd. 
1960, 82 p. $2.08. A statewide study on 
recreation was initiated more than two 
years ago by official action and specific 
financing by the California State Legis- 
lation, resulting in the most comprehen- 
sive state recreation study attempted to 
date in the nation. Heads of the state 
departments of education, finance, natu- 


ral resources, water resources, fish and-, 
game, recreation, beaches and parks, and |. 


division of lands directed the project. 

The Plan assesses the recreation needs 
of the people, the physical resources of 
the state, and the areas most suitable for 
recreation, then presents recommenda- 
tions for development. An interesting 
recommendation proposed by the Plan 
is that of the inter-agency concept 
that the present State Recreation Com- 
mission be reorganized to include all di- 
rectors of state departments who have 
responsibility for recreation. Part 2 will 
be published in the near future. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


Children’s Reading Service 1961 Book 
Catalog. Brooklyn 13, New York: Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, Dept. 16, 1078 
St. John’s Place. 64 p. 25¢. Free to su- 
perintendents, principals, and librarians 
if requested on official letterhead. 


New Trends in Youth Organizations. 
UNESCO. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York, for Unesco, Place 
de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 1960. 
64 p. $1.00. 


Statistics on Special Education. UNESCO. 
Distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York, for Unesco, Place de Fonte- 
noy, Paris 7e, France. 1966. 154 p. 
$2.00. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Mongoloid Baby. Children’s Bureau 
Folder No. 50-1960. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 1960. 20 p. 
Illus. 10¢. 


Asthma, Hay Fever, and Other Allergies. 
Allergy Foundation of America. New 
York 17: The Foundation, 801 Second 
Avenue. 1960. 14 p. Free. 
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Identification of School Children Requir- 
ing Eye Care. Report No. 7. National 
Medical Foundation for Eye Care. New 
York 19: The Foundation, 250 W. 57th 
St. 1959. 36 p. 25¢ 


The following pamphlets are eX 
by the Public Health Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Radice. and 
Welfare. Order from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. 8S. 
Printing Office, 
at 5¢ each: 


Government 
Washington 25, D. C.. 


Diphtheria, Health Information Series, 
No. 37. 


Amebiasis, 
No. 49. 


Health Information Series, 


Simple Goiter, Health Information Se- 
ries, No. 56 

Anemia, Health Information Series, No. 
55. 


Leukemia, 
No. 73. 


Health Information Series, 


The following pamphlets are available 
from the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
at 25¢ each. 

That No Man Shall Hunger, \laxwell 8. 
Stewart. 1960. 

Testing and Taming of Nuclear Weapons, 
David R. Inglis. 1960. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and ATHLETICS 


Competence far Action. 1960) Workshop 
Report of National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1960. 128 p. $2.00. 


Official Field Hockey Scorebook. Revised 
edition. Washington 6, D. C.: Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, AAH- 
PER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 64 p. 
75¢. 


Basketball Officiating. [ill 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 
East 26th St. 1960. 92 p. Illus. $2.95. 


San Francisco 49ers. McGuire. New 
York 19: Coward-MecCann, Ine., 210 
Madison Ave. 1960. 189 p. Illus. $3.95, 


New York Giants. Don Smith. New York 
19: Coward-MeCann, Ine., 210 Madison 
Ave. 1960. 192 p. Illus. $3.95. 


Volleyball. Robert E. Laveaga. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th St. 1960. 128 p. Diagrams. $2.95. 


Swedish Massage. Steve Barcena. Tampa 
7, Florida: Steve Barcena, P.O. Box 
4387. 1960. 51 p. $3.50. 


Official Basketball Scorebook. Revised 
edition. Washington 6, D. C.: Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, AAH- 
PER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1960. 64 p. 
T5¢. 


Léused FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 


dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
“Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


for free folder: 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH AND PHYSI 
CAL EDUCATION by Dr. Leslie W. Irwin is now 
available again in a new republished edition. This 
valuable book presents a sound approach to the course 
content in health, physical education, recreation and 
safety programs 


Dr. Irwin's book contains tested and scientifically 
accurate facts on the effects of different activities 
and types of programs in the elementary, junior and 
senior high, and college areas. It will clarify many 
of the problems that teachers and school administra 
tors have in this field 


Here’s a book that gives a thorough treatment 
of the curriculum.in health and physical education, as 
well as the selection and conduct of them. The basic 
fundamentals in each of these fields are examined 


and the expected outcomes in terms of student de 
Yelopment are given Available space facilities, 
equipment, and the activities of a health and physi- 


cal education program are among the many items 
discussed in detail 


New developments are presented in the relation 
ship of physical education to general education 
Fundamental organization and administration, pro 
visions for individual dfferences supervision, new 
trends affecting the curriculum, and the relationship 
of the curriculum in health and physical education 
to cooperating agencies, will give you a complete 
picture of this area of education 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH AND PHYSI- 
CAL BDUCATION is a valuable guide for directors, 
teachers, and school administrators in the curriculum 
construction and conduct of activities. This outstand- 
ing book has 384 pages, is beautifully cloth bound, 
and sells for $4.50. Drop us a card and we'll be 
happy to send you a brochure completely describing 
this book or send you an examination copy on ap 
proval if you wish 
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Examine this Modernized Revision of a 
Popular Text which Directs the Student 
to all of the Facilities and Aids 
Available for Teaching the Subject 


Ready Soon! New 4th Edition 
Turner-Sellery-Smith 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


With Special Consideration of the Teacher’s Part 
in the School Health Program 


The new 4th edition of this popular text presents a broad perspective of the total school 
health program and emphasizes the personnel relationships involved. The organization, 
methods and procedures in health education are discussed in some detail and the activities 
of physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, physical educators and others who con- 
tribute to the school-health program are indicated in such a way as to show administrative 
relationships and educational opportunities. 

This book, written by three eminent educators, Dr. C. E. Turner, Dr. C. Morley Sellery, 
and Dr. Sara L. Smith, is recommended for courses in “School Health and Health Educa- 
tion” which would follow a basic freshman course in personal, family and community 
health. Dr. Turner, who is internationally known for his work as President of the Inter- 
national Union for Health Education of the Public and as Consultant to WHO/UNESCO 
Joint Expert Committee on the Preparation of Teachers for Health Education, gives this 
book a unique coverage and flavor. 

A considerable amount of new material has been included on such topics of current interest 
as: ventilation, lighting, sources of help for emotionally disturbed children, and _ safety 
education. The section on disease control and communicable diseases has been extensively 
revised to incorporate all the new developments in these fields. 

You'll find the material on community relations and the school health team is unique. 
It gives prospective teachers clear, authoritative and helpful answers to questions they 
will want to ask, such as: “What is a good school health program?”, “Who are the members 
of the school health team and what does each of them do?”, and “What are the teacher's 
responsibilities and what are his relationships to the other members of the group?”. 

By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Chief Advisor, International Union for Health Education of the Public; Member, Expert 
Advisory Panel on Health Education of the Public; Member, Expert Advisory Panel on Health Education, 
World Health Organization; C. MORLEY SELLERY, M.D., A.B.,Formerly Director of Health Education and 
Health Services, Los Angeles City Schools; Assistant Clinical Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, College of Medical Evangelists; and SARA LOUISE SMITH, M.A., Ed.PD., Professor and Head, Health 
Education Department, Florida State University. Ready soon. 4th edition, approx. 486 pages, 512” x 814”, 
illustrated. About $5.00. 


Ready Soon! New 4th Edition 
Thompson 


KRANZ MANUAL OF KINESIOLOGY 


The new 4th edition of this well known text contains just the right amount of material 
for a one semester course in kinesiology and stresses the importance of anatomy and 
physiology to physical education. A very competent physiologist and teacher, Dr. Clem W. 
Thompson, has revised this edition and placed increased emphasis on musculature and 
physical principles as a foundation for understanding. You'll find the review question 
sections revised and enlarged, and at the back of the manual some 20 perforated pages of 
drawings of the bony and muscular skeleton are provided for use by your students. After 
labeling the drawings, the pages can be removed and handed in to the instructor. 

By CLEM W. THOMPSON, Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M., Professor of Health and Physical Education, Mankato State 
College, Mankato, Minnesota. Ready February, 1961. 4th edition, approx. 160 pages, 1744” x 1012”, 86 figures. 


Glady Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Olympic Gymnastics. G. C. Kunzle. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for Barrie and 
Rockliff, London. 1960. 184 p. Illus. 
$7.50. 
Living Fully through Physical Education— 
Secondary School Guide. Bulletin 36-60. 
Delaware State Department of Public 
Instruction. Dover, Delaware: the De- 
partment. 1960, 172 p. 
International Tennis Almanac, 1960. C. 
M. Jones, editor. London, SW 1: Daw- 
son’s of Pall Mall, 16 Pall Mall. 1960. 
416 p. 
Learning Your Tennis. Emily Jones. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., London, Engiand. 1960. 
112 p. $3.50. 
Sports-Tips for Teen-Agers. Sun Life In- 
surance Company of Canada. Montreal, 
Canada: the Company, 218 Sun Life 
Bldg. 1960. 32 p. Also available in 
American branch offices. 
Brief Notes on History and Development 
of Shree Hanuman Yvayam Prasarak Man- 
dal (Premier Institution of Physical 
Education). Compiled by H. V. Desh- 
pande. India: Saraswati Printing Press, 
Amravati (Bombay State). 1960. 56 p. 
RECREATION and OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Fitting Out and Repairing Your Boat. 
James D. Canfield. Philadelphia 39: 
Chilton Company, 56th St. and Chestnut. 
1960. 116 p. Illus. Clothbound—$2.95; 
paperbound— $1.95. 

Guide for the Expert Outboarder. Bob 
Whittier. Philadelphia 39: Chilton 
Company, 56th St. and Chestnut. 1960. 
118 p. Illus. Clothbound—$2.95; paper- 
bound—$1.95. 

Starting to Water-Ski. Reginald J. Pry- 
therch. Southampton, England: Adlard 
Coles Limited, 7 Brunswick Pl. 1960. 
63 p. Illus. $1.25. 

Know the Game Skiing. Revised edition. 
Published in collaboration with the Ski 
Club of Great Britain. Distributed by 
SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., for Educational Produe- 
tions, Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefield, 
Yorks. 1960. 32 p. Illus. 75¢. 

Starting to Cruise. Guy Cole. Southamp- 
ton, England: Adlard Coles Limited, 7 
Brunswick PI. 1960. 64 p. Illus. $1.25. 
Starting to Sail. John Fisher. South- 
ampton, England: Adlard Coles Lim- 
ited, 7 Brunswick Pl. 1960, 64 p. Illus. 
$1.25. 

Guide to Sailing. Leonard Fowle. Phila- 
delphia 39: Chilton Comapny, 56th St. 
and Chestnut. 1960. 128 p. Illus. Cloth- 
bound—#2.95; paperbound—$1.95, 
Starting to Race. John Fisher. South- 
ampton, England: Adlard Coles Lim- 
ited, 7 Brunswick PI. 1960. 64 p. Illus. 
$1.25. 

Practical Yacht Racing. Exyvin Schiottz. 
New York 3: John DeGraff, Ine., 31 E. 
10th St. 1960. 216 p. Illus. $5.95. 
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WCOTP Presidential Address 


(Continued from page 13) 


Brazil’s Amazon Basin, one-twenti- 
eth of the land surface of the world, 
lies unproductive ; so do 180 million 
acres in Ethiopia, the whole Philip- 
pine island of Mindanao, ‘and the 
central highlands of South Vietnam. 
Think, too, of the vast, unrealized 
potential of the sea, where man has 
been an exploiter and a hunter, not 
a producer or a cultivator. What 
food could be produced if man set 
out to breed, feed, and catch fish on 
a scientific basis? 

Think how much the production 
of cultivated land could be increased. 
Could not many countries increase 
their grain crops three-fold to match 
the production of the Japanese? All 
that is needed is hetter seed, insecti- 
cides, and fertilizers. Colin Clarke 
has claimed that if the arable land 
of the world could be used as effici- 
ently as it is in Holland, ten times 
the present population of the world 
eould be fed at European levels. 
Think, too, what could be done if 
food were better distributed. This is 
one world and it cannot be main- 
tained permanently with one half 
underfed and the other half overfed. 
Is it not crazy that, while men are 
dying of starvation in one country, 
surplus food is burnt in another? 

All these, the use of uncultivated 
land and the uncultivated sea; the 
use of insecticides, seed, and fertiliz- 
ers; and more equitable distribution 
of food, are basically problems of ed- 
ucation. Given the right sort of edu- 
cation, moral and spiritual as well as 
scientific, I believe man is capable of 
maintaining a balance between pop- 
ulation and the supply of food. 

The classroom, however, may pose 
another set of problems—a possible 
clash with traditional ways of life. 
We should be aware of this oceupa- 
tional risk, for it is a real one. Some 
of the religions of the world put 
taboos on certain kinds of food, in- 
sist on preparing food in a certain 


‘ way, and impose strict rules on per- 


sonal hygiene. These rules are often 
based on sound hygienic principles, 
and most, if not all, do not affect 
health adversely. But when people 
superstitiously believe that sickness 
is caused by spiritual forces emanat- 
ing from enemies or other external 
agents, it requires courage to teach 
something else. In the West it may 
be easier, but we, too, ought not to 
be self-righteous. We, too, are not 
free from ancient superstitions. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


In the fourteenth century, a great 
French surgeon, Guy de Chauliac, 
wrote : ‘‘If anyone is wounded in the 
neck while the moon is in Taurus, 
the affliction will be dangerous.’’ But 
is this fundamentally different from 
what the stars foretell in our Sun- 
day newspapers? In the fifteenth 
century, in Mainz in Germany, a 
calendar was printed which indi- 
cated the best times for blood-letting. 
Is there any fundamental difference 
between this and avoiding an opera- 
tion on Friday the thirteenth? In 
the Middle Ages thousands went to 
the king to be touched and cured of 
the scrofula. And what is the dif- 
ference between this and certain 
forms of faith healing ? 
No planets strike, no witch has 
power to harm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is 
this hour. 

wrote Shakespeare, but planets, 
witches, stars, and malevolent powers 
still hold sway over men’s minds. 
Health education is therefore uphill 
and risky work. 

Another difficulty may also be 
met. Even if health education does 
not fall foul of superstition, it may 
cut across traditional ways of living. 
A simple and by no means extreme 
example is that people tend to eat 
what is available and traditional; 
this is often, but not always, good. 
Cassava or garay, which is a popular 
food in Western Africa, is available 
and traditional but certainly not 
good. And there are places where 
good food is available and is not 
eaten. In Singapore and Malaya, 
for example, the people will not eat 
the tuna fish, but in the United 
States it is sold as a delicacy and de- 
scribed as the ‘‘chicken of the sea.’’ 
Sometimes, then, it will be necessary 
to urge a break with tradition. 

Possibly, too, some health teaching 
may run counter to business inter- 
ests. Cigarettes and canecer, choco- 
late and caries, televisién and ill- 
developed muscles are not unrelated, 
and this should be known. Round 
about us in modern society, too, are 
myriads of quacks, always ready to 
exploit the naive and _ innocent. 
Teachers must have the moral cour- 


age to defy superstitions, traditions, 
and even big business if by so doing 
we can improve the health of the 
rising generation. 

In conclusion, I hope I have left 
the impression that the health of 
the school child is a vast subject, 
with explosive political, social, and 
economic implications. I hope you 
agree with me that the school has 
a part to play, that the purposes 
and content of education must be 
widened, the teacher’s duty made 
plain, the attendant risks assessed. 


Health Has No Price Tag 


Because I have frequently used sta- 
tistics to prove a point I would not 
like you to feel that I think little of 
qualitative judgments. On the con- 
trary, I am much more concerned 
with those things in life which defy 
the weighers and the measurers. A 
sick or ailing child, to a parent or 
teacher, is much more than a statis- 
tical abstraction. Money (which is 
one way of measuring value and an 
inadequate way of measuring the 
value of many things) is as dust in 
the balance compared with a child’s 
health and well-being. Who can 
measure in statistical terms the 
sense of power and achievement, of 
being less dependent and more able 
to help, of a child set free from 
disease? This is why health can have 
no price tag, because man himself is 
beyond price and because, given the 
will, he can become a little lower 
than the angels. 

This, then, is why I believe so 
much in education — because I be- 
lieve in man and in what he ean 
become. Listen to this. It comes 
from an English detective story : 


**Look,’’ said Sherlock Holmes to Wat- 
son, as they came through the south of Lon- 
don by train, ‘‘look at those big isolated 
clumps of building rising up above the 
slates like brick islands in a lead-coloured 
sea.’’ 

‘«The board-schools,’’ said Watson. 

‘Lighthouses, my boy,’’ replied Holmes. 
‘*Beacons of the future! Capsules with 
hundreds of bright little seed in each, out 
of which will spring the wiser, better Eng- 
land of the future.’’ 


Think of it! You work in light- 
houses. Your schools are beacons. 
You are makers of the wiser, better, 
healthier nations of tomorrow! Is 
this poetry, exaggeration, or un- 
truth? No, it is fact. Your work can 
make the poor rich; can feed the 
hungry; can restore the sick. There 
is no greater task to which man can 
dedicate his energies, his talents, and 
his life. 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


he 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washalfie broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. ; 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 


You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 

Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 

*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 

Makes The Difference! 

WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
J 15 College Avenue Rochester 7, N.Y. 
“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods” 


We Coached Overseas 


(Continued from page 19) 


I was deeply impressed by the sin- 
cerity of the United States coaches 
abroad and the contributions they 
are making to the progress of track 
and field in other countries. Out- 
standing work was accomplished by 
the coaches in some of the underde- 
veloped countries. A quick examina- 
tion of the Olympic performances be- 
low is evidence of this fact. 

100 meters: 10.4—Antao, Kenya 
200 meters: 21.3—Antoa, Kenya 
400 meters: 46.8—Amu, Nigeria; 47.8 
Rotich, Kenya 
800 meters: 1.50.0—Siad Mussa, Ethiopia 
400 meters hurdles: 51.8—Rotich, Kenya 
500 meters: 13.52.8—Myandika, Kenya 
High Jump: 6 ft. 9 in —Kotei, Ghana 
26 Mile Marathon: 2 hr. 15 min. 16.5 see. 
Abebe Bikila, Ethiopia; 2 hr. 21 min. 
Abebe Wijeka, Ethiopia 

400 Meters Relay: 39.9—Nigeria 

1600 Meters Relay: 3.10.5—Ghana 


By any standard, the above per- 
formances are noteworthy. They are 
further evidence of the deeper mean- 
ing of the individual against indi- 
vidual concept of the Olympic Games. 
These results are proof that the era 
of domination of an event by athletes 
of one nation may well have come to 
an end. It will be a step in the right 
direction if the small nations intensi- 
fy their effort to further the spirit of 
competition of individuals against 
individuals. 

One of the truly great perform- 
ances of the seventeenth Olympiad 
brought to a fitting close the spectae- 
ular Games. The week began on a 
thrilling note for me when my prized 
pupil, Lee Calhoun, formerly of 
North Carolina College, won his sec- 
cnd gold medal in the 110-meters 
high hurdles. The week closed on a 
thrilling note when a member of my 
Ethiopian squad won the 26-mile 
Marathon race in the fastest time 
ever posted, 2 hours, 15 minutes, and 
16.2 seconds. Abebe Bikila, Ethi- 
opia’s barefoot golden boy, passed 
under the Arch of Constantine to be- 
come the first from the continent of 
Africa to win a gold medal. A second 
member of the Ethiopian squad, 
Abebe Wijeka, finished a strong sev- 
enth. 

In answer to the kidding remarks 
by some of my colleagues about the 
‘*barefooted’’? running of the two 
Abebes, I asked them what choice 
they would have made between a 
gold medal performance and the per- 
sonal pride of wearing shoes. The 


boys had made it clear that even the 
gymnast shoes which had been pur- 
chased in Rome for practice and the 
competition were not comfortable on 
feet which had always enjoyed com- 
plete freedom from restriction. 

The U. 8. State Department and 
the AAHPER are due considerable 
praise for their efforts in providing 
coaches for the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Olympic Village will never 
become a substitute for the United 
Nations assembly room, but the po- 
litical leaders of the world would 
have gotten a real lesson in interna- 
tional diplomacy and human rela- 
tions had they spent some days in the 
Olympic Village. Even the attempts 
by the Russian official to place se- 
curity restrictions around the Rus- 
sian quarters broke down after a few 
days when Russian athletes and those 
of other countries began fraterniz- 
ing. Egyptians from the United 
Arab Republic said they were im- 
pressed by the friendliness of the 
israeli athletes, and a Lebanese ath- 
lete found it pleasant to take daily 
workouts with an Israeli athlete in 


his event. * 
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FREE 


WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 


Write today for our 36-page two-color 
catalog. It contains hundreds of school 
items at amazing wholesale prices—all 
shown with pictures. 


Some of the items: 


Stop watches $ 5.99 
Scoreboards 7.95 
Trophy cups A5 
Softballs 65 
Backboards & goals 12.50 
Tumbling mats 19.95 
Golf balis 39 
Weight jackets 9.95 
Starting guns 5.50 
Team parkas 2.95 
Sideline markers 29.95 
Barbells 16.50 
Baseball bases 2.49 
Uniform hangers 95 
Sports films 22.50 


Send for your catalog today to: 


Don Canham’s 
“Wolverine Sports Supply” 
303'/p South Main Street 
ANN ARBOR 8, MICHIGAN 
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AAHPER Division Does Foreign Service 


AAHPER is making a bid for inter- 
national good will through the activities 
of the Association’s Men’s Athleties Di- 
vision. For a period of two and a half 
years, the Division has recommended 
over 70 athletics and physical education 
specialists to the U. S. Department of 
State which subsequently has sent them 
into all corners of the world. 


Albert H. McCay 


For a period from two months to a 
year, these specialists have taught and 
trained athletes in many skills, the most 
popular being basketball and track and 
field. The results of one part of the 
program were seem in Rome this past 
summer when ten American coaches, 
suggested by the Men’s Athletics Divi- 
sion, coached eleven foreign teams din the 
Olympie Games. 

Ross D. Merrick, AAHPER consult- 
ant in physical education and men’s ath- 
letics, says that the Division has also 
worked closely with the State Depart- 
ment in furthering the exchange of stu- 
dents and in making recommendations 
for international sports competitions. 

The following are some of the pro- 
gram participants. 


Charles H. Dailey 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


John Warner 


Victor Obeck 


Pictured here are some of the special- 
ists who have either stopped at national 
headquarters for orientation before go- 
ing overseas or who have come in for 
debriefing on their way home. Some of 
the areas visited through the program 
include Southeast Asia, the Middle Kast, 
Africa, and South America as well as 
Western Europe. 


Paul L. Adams 


Paul L. Adams, Baldwin Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio, will be in Lebanon 
from December 1960 to April 1961. He 
is in charge of setting up a general 
health and physical education program. 


Archie Allen, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, conducted 
¢linies on baseball throughout Honduras, 
Central Ameriea. 


Burl B. Berry, Lowa State’ University. 
lowa City, coached [ran’s track and field 
team for the Olympie Games. 


Robert Billingsley, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and Richard Kimball, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, traveled 
to Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
Indonesia, giving demonstrations and 


Richard Willing 


David Carrasco 


Vincent Reel 


Richard Kimball and Robert Billingsley 


William P. Miller 


diving and swimming ¢linies in Septem- 
ber and Ogtober 1960. 

Walter Boehm, San Francisco State 
College, coached the Tunisian track and 
field team for the Olympic Games. 

Bill Campbell, University of Maryland, 
College Park, traveled to Singapore as a 
swimming coach from June to Septem- 
ber 1960, 

David L. Carrasco, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., visited Guate- 
mala, Panama, and Venezuela, from 
June to September 1960 instructing in 
basketball and physical education. 


Andrew Coccari, Oyster Bay Public 
Schools, Oyster Bay, New York, is at 
the University of Teheran, Iran, from 


Gordon R. Fisher 
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athlete's foot with 
ONOX 


skin toughener 


Footsprayer cuts cost to 


One treatment with footmat costs about 1/5 cent 


Skin specialists say the best way to pre- 
vent Athlete’s Foot is to increase the 
skin’s resistance to fungus growth*. 
That’s what Onox does. It keeps your 
feet as tough and healthy as your hands. 
Used by clubs, schools, and over 70% 
of the largest U. S. companies for the 
treatment and prevention of Athlete’s 
Foot. 


*American Pub. Health Assoc., Oct. 15, 1954 


@ TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


If not satisfied, you owe us nothing. 
Full details on request. 


@ FREE FOLDER 


Write for “Facts on Athlete’s Foot” 
including medical opinions. 


November 1960 to March 1961. His du- 
ties are to work with student groups in 
starting a program of intramurals. 


Charles H. Dailey, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, taught basketaball and 
other sports in Singapore and North 
Borneo from June to September 1960. 


Carl Fischer, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, worked with track and field 
in Sierra Leone, Africa. 


Gordon Fisher, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, traveled to Thailand to 
coach their track and field team for the 
Olympic Games in Rome. 


Meyer Fisher, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, taught basketball 
in Israel from April to October 1960. 


Phillip Fox, D. C. Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., conducted basketball 
clinies in Sweden and Denmark, from 
October to December 1960. 


James Griffin, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia, taught track and 
basketball in West Africa. 


Thomas Hart, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., coached the Ghana 
track and field team for the Olympic 
Games and is currently in Ghana con- 
tinuing the -program. 


Leo Johnson, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, prepared the Jamaica track team 
for the Olympie Games in Rome. 


Robert Kennedy, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, is in South Africa to 
coach track and field from September 
1960 to July 1961. 


Leo E. Long, Los Altos High School, 
Mountain View, California, worked in 
Sudan training their Olympie track and 
field team and conducting elinies from 
May to September 1960. 


Luther W. Marlar, Southern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, coached the Sudan 
basketball team for the Olympic Games. 


Albert H. McCay, South Huntington 
Publie Schools, Huntington Station, 
New York, worked in Jordan as a recre- 
ation specialist. 


William P. Miller, formerly of Arizona 
State University, Tempe, has held two 
long-term assignments for the program. 
He first traveled throughout Asia from 
August 1955 through July 1957 and re- 
turned to Asia in September 1958 for 
two more years. He has worked as an 
advisor and technical consultant on track 
and field to schools and clubs throughout 
these countries. 


Earl Myers, Mankato State College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, was a consultant on 
health and physical education programs 
in Tripoli and Beirut from September 
1959 through January 1960. 


Victor Obeck, New York Univesity, 


coached and conducted boxing clinies in 
Ireland from July through August 1960. 


Salvador Perez, Santa Fe High School, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, conducted track 
and field clinics throughout Honduras, 
Central America, in July and August 
1960. 


S. F. Vincent Reel, Claremont College, 
Claremont, California, has served two 
assignments for the U. 8. Department of 
State. The first was in Jordan, June to 
July 1958, coaching track and field. This 
past summer he coached India’s track 
and field team for the Olympic Games. 


Charles Sylvia, Springfield College, 
Springfield Massachusetts, recently 
spent eight months in Bolivia and Co- 
lombia coaching swimmers. 


LeRoy Walker, North Carolina College, 
Durham, was the only coach to prepare 
two track and field teams for the Olym- 
pic Games-—Israel and Ethiopia. 


John F. Warner, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York, conducted track 
and field clinics in Rhodesia, Uganda, 
and Somalia, from June through August 
1960. 


Richard Willing, Montclair State Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey, taught and 
coached track and field in Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, and Pakistan, from October 
1959 through September 1960. 


/Super KK 


by 
SEARLESS 


Basketballs, footballs, soccer balls 
and utility balls .. . all with the 
revolutionary cover material prov- 


en toughest of all, tops for per- 
formance. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN. 


TABLE TENNIS TIPS 


New, illustrated booklet shows easy step-by- 
step coaching of every stroke. Demonstrations 
by famous champions. Also how to run a suc- 
cessful tourney. Send 25¢, Table Tennis In- 
stitute, Box 757-C, Itasca, Il. 


Answers to Coaches’ Questions 
Coaches Handbook. The first comprehensive 
guide for high school interscholastic coaches. 
1959. 88 p. $1.50. 
Order from 
AAHPER e NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Film Describes Practical 
People-To-People Program 


WILLIAM A. NIGHSWONGER 


World Neighbors, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

World Neighbors, Inc., a grass roots, 
American-based movement sponsoring 
joint action programs for community 
and individual development, has pro- 
duced a motion picture entitled “Wake 
Up or Blow Up.” Deséribing the “revo- 
lution of rising expectations” sweeping 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the 
movie shows how private citizens — 
through the World Neighbors program 
—are uniting to help harness this revo- 
lution into constructive and peaceful 
change. 

“Wake Up or Blow Up” charts how 
international communism has carefully 
exploited the hunger, ignorance, and 
aspirations of these ex-colonial peoples 
for its own ends of world power. It 
then demonstrates how the World Neigh- 
bors program combats this by its phi- 
losophy of self-help and cooperation. 
It is a documentary film—not entertain- 
ment. It avoids the scenes familiar to 
travelogs and tourists, taking you to 
on-the-spot scenes filmed in India and 
the Philippines into the life of the aver- 
age man—into his battle against disas- 
ter, his struggle for survival. 

Frank C. Laubach, who is said to have 
taught more people to read than any 
other man alive, narrates the film. His 
“each one teach one” literacy techniques 
have been used in almost every country 
in the world and are in part responsible 
for a hundred million persons learning 
to read their own language. Dr. Lau- 
bach’s book, Wake Up or Blow Up, was 
the basis for the making of the film. 

Village workers are the key to the 
success of the World Neighbors pro- 
gram. They are always nationals of the 
country in which they serve, ready by 
eultural background and language to 
communicate with village people. These 
workers are recruited, trained, and sup- 
ervised by project directors who are ex- 
perts in agriculture and community de- 
velopment—often educated in the United 
States. The village worker rents a home 
in the village, uses improved methods of 


The motion picture, “Wake Up or 
Blow Up,” is suitable for showing to 
schools, churches, synagogues, clubs, or 
civic and community groups. Available 
in 16mm black and white for loan with- 
out charge, the film has a running time 
of 26 minutes. Order the film from 
World Neighbors, Inc.. 1145 19th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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A girls’ volleyball game is well attended in the 
barrios (small villages) of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Sports are as much a part of the World 
Neighbors program as the community work 
project and all activity is performed through 
a philosophy of self-help and cooperation. 


cultivation on his land, and demonstrates 
how food production can be doubled and 
tripled in a year or two with simple 
techniques. Emphasis in World Neigh- 
bors’ work is on the encouragement of 
individual and community initiative to 
get the job done. 

A vital part of the total approach 
philosophy of World Neighbors is the 
emphasis on building recreational cen- 
ters for youth and adults. Youth clubs 
organized in the villages not only have 
work projects, but play in volleyball and 
softball leagues. In India and the Phil- 
ippines games never heard of in the 
U. S. are also popular. Day nurseries 
are a significant factor in improving 
child care, as well as releasing the moth- 
ers for labor in the fields to raise the 
level of the meager income of the family. 

“Wake Up or Blow Up” makes the 
point that the survival of America de- 
pends on our friendship with the one 
billion people of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Also emphasized is the belief 
that understanding and friendship can 
best be built when the basis for helping 
others in cooperative effort is pure good 
will, with no strings of self-interest 
attached. * 


FILM LIST FOR COLLEGE HEALTH 
Teachers of a college health course can 
use films to good advantage and the 
Committee from the College Health 
Section of the AAHPER Health Educa- 
tion Division has compiled A Selected 
Film List for the College Health 
Course. This 24-page document may be 
purchased for 50¢ from AAHPER, a de- 
partment of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Among the unit topics are the student 
and his health, problems of personal 
care, nutrition, and first aid and safety. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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Design, 
) Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and - 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


american 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
HERS. OF FINE 


x AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


We Coached Overseas 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
‘ GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 20) 


Following the announcement of 
the selected team, those athletes who 
were members of the Indian Army 
were attached to the Indian Embassy 
in London, where they were able to 
participate in meets throughout 
Europe before the Games. Those who 
were not in the Army were sent to a 
training camp at Srinagar, the ecapi- 
tal of Kashmir. I accompanied this 
group, along with M. C. Dhawan, the 
Indian coach. (Mr. Dhawan was a 
member of the 1932 Indian Olympic 
team at the Los Angeles Games, com- 
peting in the hop-step-jump. He re- 
cently toured the United States on 
assignment with the State Depart- 
ment.) Mr. Dhawan coached the field 
event performers, while I handled 
the track men and the women ath- 
letes. 

The training camp at Kashmir was 
a unique experience. Facilities were 
nonexistent—no running track, no 
jumping pits, two hurdles of dubi- 
ous construction and vintage. Cows 
on the field presented an unusual 
hazard and had to be chased away 
before practice could start. Specta- 
tor interest was high, and it was 
difficult to keep the running area 
clear. The people of Kashmir were 
awed by the athletic abilities of the 
men and equally surprised by the 
presence of women athletes in run- 
ning shorts. Women of the north 
compete only while wearing the sal- 
war and kameez, if at all. While fa- 
cilities may have been lacking at 
Kashmir, the surrounding scenery— 
snow-capped Himalayas towering on 
all sides, the beautiful Gardens of 
the Shalimar, picturesque houseboats 
on the Dal Lake—is claimed to be 
the most beautiful in the world. 

Life in the Olympic Village pro- 
vided another unique experienee. 
India, as did many other countries, 
brought along its own cook, cooking 
utensils, and special spices. Rice was 
the all-round favorite of the menu. 
The Sikh rituals of curling beards, 
putting up hair, and tying turbans 
became everyday occurrences. 

The leading hope for a medal at 
the Games was 400-meter runner 
Milkha Singh. Milkha finished fourth 
in the finals of that event, running 
45.6, thus becoming the first repre- 
sentative of his country to compete 
in the track finals since 1900. 

I found in India an awakening in- 
terest in technical help and in pro- 


motion of sports standards. While 
at Mt. Abu I was asked to participate 
in the Coaching Camp conducted for 
the benefit of the boys and girls of 
Rajasthan. The camp consisted of 
400 trainees from 10 to 18 years of 
age, selected from all schools of the 
state as outstanding or potentially 
outstanding athletes. Fourteen dif- 
ferent sports were included in the 
training program, among which were 
track, basketball, tennis, field hockey, 


. ericket, table tennis, badminton, and 


soccer football. Although the trainees 
were only from Rajasthan, the 
coaches represented all of India, plus 
the United States, Germany, and 
Russia, In the camp, the trainees 
were given a full three weeks of in- 
tensive coaching by experts in their 
particular sport. Trainees slept in 
tents, took part in regular camp-type 
activities, participated in opening 
and closing ceremonies patterned af- 
ter the Olympics, and had a general 
good vacation time. Each trainee, 
upon suecessful completion of the 
camp, was presented a certificate of 
achievement. There were no awards 
given; it was sport for sport’s sake. 

Rajasthan pioneered the Coaching 
Camp idea in India, and now most 
other states have begun their own 
coaching camps. Through this meth- 
od, India is reaching thousands of 
young people interested in athletics. 
Such camps are but one indication of 
what can be done to raise standards 
of athletics and certainly deserve the 
consideration of all countries, includ- 
ing our own. 


The results of the 1960 Olympic 
Games demonstrate that sports stan- 
dards are rising all over the world. 
As sportsmen, we in the United 
States must recognize and applaud 
this growth. We have much to con- 
tinue to give in the way of technical 
aid and assistance in sports pro- 
grams throughout the world, yet we 
should not overlook the possibilities 
of adapting the ideas of others into 
our program here. * 


Historical Note 
64 Years Ago in the Journal 


Volume I, Number 1, of the American 
Physical Education Review, the prede- 
cessor of JOHPER, carried an article 
about the revival of the Olympic Games. 
Entitled “The Olympic Games and Their 
Influence upon Physical Education,” it 
was written by Ellery H. Clark, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Physical Education 
Society, who had won the high and 
broad jumps in Athens, in April 1896. 
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Speaking of Dance 


A Verbal Approach to a Visual Art 


BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation 
Shelby, Mississippi 

Gone is the day when the contortions 
exemplifying the “new dance” were ex- 
plained by a pretzel figure dressed in 
black who uncoiled and stated remotely, 
vaguely, that “the dance is a non-verbal 
form of communication.” Susanne Lang- 
er’s even better phrase—‘“the dance de- 
fies discursive formulation and therefore 
verbal expression”—is also passé. But, 
despite the artists’ insistence that a par- 
ticular work speaks for itself, that if its 
message could be put into words, the 
artists would use the medium of lan- 
guage rather than movement, philosoph- 
ical questions concerning dance continue 
to arise. They demand recognition and 
reply. 


Need for Verbalization 

The fact that language cannot readily 
present aspects of our life of feeling is 
perhaps all the more reason for reflee- 
tion. Artists in general, and the dancer 
in particular, find discussion vital to 
the growth of the artist and the art. The 
artist wants to talk about his work, to 
show and discuss works in progress with 
other artists, with philosophers, with 
friends, and with the general public. He 
finds it necessary to formulate theories 
which explain to himself the meaning of 
his creative expression. 

And the intellectual is caught in the 
hopeless pull between his artistic as- 
sailant who urges him to “feel” and to 
“let yourself go,” and his own convietion 
that if it is worthwhile it can be ex- 
pressed in common language. He knows 
that art can be within the realm of rea- 
son, and that it can be a challenge to the 
inquiring minds. This intellectual may 
soon be delivered from his dilemma by 
the philosophy of art. 

The creative process is surely not pri- 
marily intellectual, but once the created 
has arrived and has achieved objective 
status, it becomes the subject of the eon- 
scious, thinking mind— the property of 
the masters of the language of words. 

Even to the choreographer, the ex- 
perience of the dance is not enough. 
Articulation in speech is as important as 
articulation of joints. And the experi- 


Mrs. Wooten is currently editor for 
the National Section on Dance and served 
as editor for the “Spotlight on the 


Dance” column from 1957 to 1960. 
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ences of which dances are made must be 
subjected to the rigors of the thought 
process. To imagine otherwise is as 
naive as to expect the concert, or gallery 
goer, to appear without his thinking cap. 

The expressive qualities or carriers of 
ideas for each art are often considered 
components of a language, each art thus 
having or being a language of its own. 
But communication on basie levels, or 
on the subconscious level, is not art. 


A listing of summer schools, camps, and 
workshops in dance will be made in ‘'Spot- 
light on Dance" in the early spring. Please 
send information to the editor of the 
column by February |, 1961. 


These expressive qualities may be ex- 
plored in their most significant and 
truest overtones only if brought to the 
conscious mind. A spoken language pro- 
vides a common denominator for under- 
standing all the arts. For their under- 
standing depends, not on the recapture 
of the original experience, but on the 
bringing of this or a related experience 
to objective reality. 

Architecture, forms in space through 
which and around which people move, is 
diseussed in verbal terms. The sidewalk 
supervisor need not understand the prin- 
ciples of the tetrahedron, but the archi- 
tect does need to use words to explain 
his concept to engineers and contractors. 
Sculpture may be a manifestation of 
flow and space, a denial of quantitative 
time, but the visitor to the garden needs 
words to speak of it to his fellow viewer, 
as the sculptor needed words to write its 
description in his catalog of works. 

The basie, common principles of any 
art may be studied through verbal lan- 
guage, without lifting a brush or donning 
a leotard. Need the painting enthusiast 
talk in terms of pigments and brush 
strokes, or even demand absolute silence 
while the message of the painting speaks 
for itself? Must the musie lover reeog- 
nize the third and its principles of har- 
mony and overtones in order to appreci- 
ate the majesty of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony? I do not say that familiari- 
ty with working techniques cannot foster 

In Memoriam 
ELIZABETH BURCHENAL, physical edu- 
cator, folk dance authority, author. 
GERTRUDE COLBY, physical eductor, pio- 
neer in natural dance, author. 
MARGARET LLOYD, dance critic, author. 
FREDA MILLER, musician, composer for 
dance. 


Miller 
MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


CLASS—TECHNIQUE— 
PERFORMANCE 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
With 
SUGGESTIONS for MOVEMENT 


ALBUM +1 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 
TECHNIQUE 


16 short pieces in different styles and 
tempos, each with a one-measure introduc- 
tion for preparation and suggested list of 
suitable techniques. 


ALBUM #2 
SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE 


4 studies, each about 3 minutes long, mek- 
ing this a good follow-up for Album #1. 
Also, a complete 10-minute ballet, ‘The 
Fable of the Donkey," including narrative, 
suggestions for performing and costume 
sketches. 


ALBUM +3 
THIRD ALBUM FOR DANCE 


10 “dancey" pieces for improvisation or 
performance. Some may also be used for 
technique classes, since they keep a steady 
beat. 


ALBUM +4 
MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE 


Primarily for use with children. 4 pages of 
suggestions for the teacher with no special 
training in movement, rhythms or use of 
music. For basic movement, dramatic play, 
rhythm band, etc. May also be used for 
more advanced classes. 


ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION of Detroit, 
Boston, Kansas City, Miami, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and many others. 


COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY FREDA 
MILLER. Each album contains 3 break- 
resistant records (6 sides) recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM for easy stop and go. 
Price per album $10.00 postpaid plus 52¢ 
federal excise tax unless school exempted. 
Descriptive brochure on request. Mail 
check, money order or school requisition. 


Miller 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.!., N.Y. 
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The Dance Center 
of the 
YM-YWHA 

announces the 
SEVENTH ANNUAL cLassic. 
CONFERENCE ON 
CREATIVE TEACHING 
OF DANCE TO CHILDREN 


December 27-28-29 


| style $311 
leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 


Theme: Dance and the Related Arts compromise with quality. 


For further information write to Con- Send for the new Capezio 


catalog for full details 
ference Chairman, Lucile Brahms Nathan- on i other Capezio 


a f it fi Folk d DANCER 
son, Educational Department, YM- Medes dunes. 
YWHA, Lexington Avenue and 92nd Address Dept. P1260 Offices: 


1612 Broadway, New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN MATEO HOLLYWOOor 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTL 
Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Street, New York 28. 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic lected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and _ brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
oriental themes. $15.00, postage extra. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-12 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


SQUARE DANCE CALLER-TEACHER MANUAL 
by JACK MANN 


Among other features are the following: 

* 71 SQUARE DANCES—for the patter repertoire 

* 134 EXERCISES—for calling at classes for beginners—Recogniz- 
ing that it is far from sufficient to teach only the names and 
definitions of basics, these dance exercises are arranged in 
logical order for a 15 week course. Corresponding to each basic 
are approximately 3 to 4 dances, each illustrating a different 
aspect in which that basic may occur. 

% PLASTIC BINDING for eye comfort—the pages “lie flat.” 


(No billing) Send $2.00, which includes tax and postage (air mail delivery 
22c extra), to: 


JACK MANN, 540 Alcatraz Ave., Oakland 9, California 


growth of understanding, but it does not 
guarantee it. 

These principles are not based on the 
knowledge of material and technique. 
What kind of language is that which 
communicates only to members of its 
cult? Is movement a universal language 
if only the people trained in its tech- 
nique are privileged to enjoy its mes- 
sage? It behooves the serious student of 
dance to study the movement he uses, to 
identify it by developing a meaningful 
and deseriptive vocabulary. Philosophers 
deem words to be the handles by which 
ideas are grasped, so discussion even 
with oneself about the dance can help 
determine the value of the work of art. 


Movement: the Immediate Material 


Having thus suggested a necessity for 
“thinking” about dance experiences, hav- 
ing warned against movement snobbery, 
having encouraged literacy in art forms, 
let me now reestablish the ultimate end, 
the well-known fact that dance is an art 
concerned with movement. We may talk 
the dance, think the dance, only after we 
have danced the dance. Our total par- 
ticipation—emotional, intellectual, kine- 
sthetic, whether as performe:, teacher, 
student, or audience—is required. 

A poem by Paul Klee introduces his 
book The Inward Vision and coneludes 
these verbalizations. 


The birds are to be envied: 

They avoid 

Thinking about the tree and the 
roots, 

Agile, self-contented, all day long 
they swing 

And sing, perched on ultimate 
ends. 


Dance Loan Fund 


A $500.00 dance loan, for the purpose 
of aiding teachers in the pursuit of ad- 
vanced study in dance, will be available 
March 1961. Those interested in apply- 
ing should write Mary Fee, Chairman of 
Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan Fund, 
Lathrop Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


“The best book | have ever seen for 
the purpose . . . Vyts ‘Beliajus 
International Folk Dance Authority 
TEACHER'S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, etc. with background, teaching sug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic text 
by teacher training institutions. 
ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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“Health and Fitness in the Modern World” 


LEONARD A. LARSON 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


As international conference on fitness 
was held in Rome during the period of 
the Olympic Games, to present research 
from various laboratories. Ten scien- 
tifie sessions were held. Eight were held 
at the Institute of: Normal Human 
Anatomy, University of Rome, and the 
final two, at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, were joint sessions with the 
Committee on Scientific and Medical Re- 
search in Italy. Four papers were pre- 
sented at each session, and opportuni- 
ties for discussion followed. The sched- 
ule permitted the delegates to attend 
afternoon and evening events of the 
Olympies. 

Health and fitness research was a par- 
ticularly appropriate topie for this in- 
ternational meeting. The Olympic per- 
formances gave clinical evidence of the 
power of the human body, mind, and 
emotions. The intense heat in Rome, for 
example, gave evidence of external influ- 
ences that affected performances. Drugs, 
dehydration, time changes, the changes 
in training routines were other factors 
that related to performance. All were 
matters of concern to sports physicians 
and Scientists. Many of the participants 
in the research conference were sports 
physicians who had health responsibili- 
ties for Olympic team members. Several 
of the research studies presented were 
on Olympie athletes made prior to the 
Games. Although some of the papers 
dealt with the athletic population, the 
general population ‘was also included. 

The program, divided into two parts, 
included aspects of the developmental 
factors of health and fitness and rela- 
tionships of these factors to human per- 
formances of various kinds. The ten 
sessions covered research on exercise, 
human capacity, mechanics of move- 
ment, the psychology and the sociology 
of human performance, training and 
conditioning, the physiology of human 
performance and a final session on re- 
search needed on exercise as it relates 
to preventive medicine, nutrition, diet 
and body weight, physiology aging, 
chronic fatigue, physiological capacity, 
strength and power development, endur- 
ance development, the psychology of 
human performance, the sociometry of. 
human performance, emotional and men- 
tal stress, drugs and aids to perform- 
ance, the.mechanies of human perform- 
ance, rehabilitation, and physical en- 
vironmental influences. 

Scientists from 15 countries partici- 
pated, including research scientists from 
medicine, basic and applied sciences in 
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physiology, psychology, and sociology, 
and from physical education. Medical 
scientists 


presenting research papers 
were: Prokop (Austria), Karvonen 


(Finland), Simon (Israel), Hollmann 
(Germany), Lambertini (Italy), Gov- 
aerts (Belgium), Margaria (Italy), 
Lundervold (Norway), Fornoza (Spain), 
Wolf (Germany), Missiuro (Poland), 
La Cava (Italy), Zurita (Mexico), Mo- 
nad (France), Andersen 
Mellerowicz (Germany), Virno (Italy), 
Gedda (Italy), and from the United 
States, Wolffe, Ryan, Balke, Clark, 
Bishop, and Jokl. Scientists from the 
basie sciences and physical education 


were Campbell (England), Adamson 
(England), Recla (Austria), Mateeff 


(Bulgaria), Lewis (England), and from 
the United States, Morehouse, Metheny, 
Doherty, Steinhaus, Cureton, Keeney. 

It is hazardous to attempt to summar- 
ize the findings of 35 research papers 
and 11 symposium statements in a short 
space. However, the following state- 
ments are presented to indicate the gen- 
eral nature and scope of the research 
findings reported. All conclusions must 
be qualified and should not be taken out 
of context. 

Several researchers reported the effects 
of exercise. Wolfe (USA) reported fa- 
vorable effeets of exercise on the reduc- 
tion of fatty deposits in the liver. Exer- 
cised and nonexercised animals were 
used in the experiment. Campbell (Eng- 
land) and Pohndorf (USA) presented 
data demonstrating the superiority of 
British girls and boys in physical fit- 
ness to similar groupings in the United 
States. It was also reported that Ameri- 
can girls were not only inferior but 
tended to retrogress with age. Adamson 
(England) reported that daily isometric 
muscular contractions against heavy re- 
sistance was as effective in the develop- 
ment of strength as a much longer 
period of daily material isotonie exer- 
cise of lesser resistance. Balke and 
Clark (USA) presented evidence that 
exercise had a favorable influence on 
the cardiopulmonary and _ metabolic 
functions of the body. Karvonen (Fin- 
land) presented evidence that long-term 
training (Finnish skiers) appears to 
have a beneficial effect on the cardio- 
vascular system, either by increasing the 
myocardial reserve or by suppressing 
the cholesterol level and thus protecting 
against coronary heart disease. Mateeff 
(Bulgaria) reported that if man ab- 
stains from such deleterious factors as 
smoking and alcoholism, if diet is mod- 


(Norway), 


erate and scientifically determined, if 
sufficient physical labor and exercise are 
practiced, a prolongation of life can be 
confidently expected. It was also re- 
ported that cool water baths favorably 
affect the physiological functions of the 
body. Simon (Israel) reported on mor- 
phology and the relationship to person- 
ality, maladjustments, growth patterns, 
and influences of exercise. 

Several papers reported on the me- 
chanies of human performance and its 
relationship to efficiency of movement 
and as a basis to judge the work load 
(Lewis, Govaerts, Metheny). They men- 
tioned the importance of structural in- 
sight into movement to prepare the in- 
dividual for various life activities. The 
social, psychological, and emotional as- 
pects of health were also reported 
(Bishop, Virno, Doherty). The impor- 
tance of participation as a sportsman 
within the framework of differences in 
culture was emphasized. 

A number of reports considered the 
problem of training and conditioning, 
largely from a physiological basis. Mel- 
lerowiez (Germany) coneluded that 
training reduces the work of the heart 
with the Oz consumption of the heart re- 
duced and the coronary reserve in- 
creased. Zurita (Mexico) emphasized 
the importance of neuromuscular train- 
ing for children at an early age. Lun- 
dervold (Norway) stated that human 
movements should be developed to be as 
automatic as possible and that favorable 
psychie factors will delay fatigue. An- 
dersen (Norway) presented evidence to 
show the physiological superiority of 
the highly trained individual. Fornoza 
(Spain) reported that the Sauna, if 
properly applied, is a favorable factor 
in health and fitness. Missiuro (Poland) 
reported that physiological factors were 
influenced in performance by exterocep- 
tive stimuli which cause emotional af- 
feets. Cureton (USA) summarized the 
various training methods used in sports 
and some evidence on each method. 
Ryan (USA) indicated that training and 
conditioning play a major role in the 
prevention of sport injury and that 
training must play an important part 
in rehabilitation. Steinhaus (USA) re- 
ported that the development of strength 
is restrained by approximating the psy- 
chologie limits. Morehouse (USA) pro- 
posed a multi-purpose athletic costume 
which would reduce the costs in sports. 
La Cava (Italy) suggested the seope of 
a clinical medical examination for ath- 
letics. Jokl (USA) presented evidence 
on how handicapped individuals could 
be prepared for activity. 

Steps are now under way to prepare 
the proceedings of the Conference, and 
it is hoped that full reports of all pa- 
pers will be made available. Publication 
of the papers should help stimulate 
similar meetings on an_ international 
level. Much can be gained by the inter- 
change of research findings and by the 
association of scientists and the general 
population of the various countries. * 
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NEA Plays Active Role in International Relations 


To guarantee that Americans—teach- 
ers and youth—will learn about the con- 
ditions and realities of the international 
world as part of their training for re- 
sponsible citizenship is the aim of the 
National Education Association’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations. The 
aim is carried out in diverse ways— 
through active participation and promo- 
tion cf the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, through publications 
and filmstrips, through answering letters, 
and through hospitality for foreign edu- 
eators. 

Historically, the Committee was estab- 
lished in 1920. In 1923, the NEA spon- 
sored a world conference on education 
which resulted in the formation of the 
World Federation of Edueation Asso- 
ciations. In 1946 the NEA sponsored the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, which resulted in the formation 
of what is now the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. This relationship has continued 
and strengthened and now the Commit- 
tee serves as the secretariat of the NEA 
delegation to WCOTP. 

To encourage curricular activity in 
international studies, the Committee is 
working to improve teacher pre- and in- 


service training in the field. This is done 
through the publication of instructional 
and research material as well as through 
an information service. 
CIR Published Materials 

Published materials include such titles 
as International Health Activities and 
the School, Other Lands, Other People, 
Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
Resource Materials for Teaching about 
the United Nations, Your Visit to the 
UN, and American Dissertations on For- 
eign Education. A filmstrip, All of Us, 
the People of the World, and Yours in 
Good Health, a film, are also available. 
The above items can be ordered by writ- 
ing to Publication-Sales, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Teachers can also write to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations for 
single copies of free materials such as a 
chart showing the United Nations strue- 
ture and activities, a leaflet on Unusual 
Teaching Opportunities at Home and 
Abroad, a listing of information sources 
on the nations of the world entitled 
Where to Find It, the UN Source Mate- 
rials and Speakers List, and the Local 
Association Activities Leaflet No, 12. 
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The Committee will publish a two-vol- 
ume study on the United Nations in the 
curriculum to be used as resource mate- 
rial by the classroom teacher in the Unit- 
ed States. The first volume will be for 
elementary schools and the second for 
secondary schools. 

The Committee works directly with 
teachers by sponsoring and distributing 
materials and information on special 
days or events of international signifi- 
cance and by providing a clearing house 
and mail answering service to handle 
individual requests. Local and state edu- 
cation associations can utilize its serv- 
ices to obtain speakers and materials on 
international relations for meetings. 
Liaison with Organizations, Individuals 


An important aspect of the Commit- 
tee’s work is its liaison role with other 
organizations, individuals, or agencies 
active in the field of international rela- 
tions. This includes governmental agen- 
cies, such as the Department of State 
and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration; nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, such as the American Council on 
Education and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; and NEA depart- 
ments, such as AAHPER and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians. 
Liaison on the individual level means 
the planning of tours throughout the 
United States for overseas educators and 
providing hospitality for any who visit 
the NEA Center. 

Committee Works with ICA 

Over 300 educators from 71 countries 
have visited NEA headquarters during 
the past school year. The Committee has 
served as host for these visitors, arrang- 
ing conferences and panel discussions. 
Through the International Cooperation 
Administration, NEA membership has 
been given to more than 400 people 
from 41 countries. This service also in- 
cludes membership in 18 departments 
and associations within the NEA. 

Another aim of the Committee is to 
build a leadership role for the NEA in 
international professional activity by 
representing the American teachers in 
international affairs. This is aceom- 
plished by maintaining a nongovern- 
mental observer to the United Nations 
and supporting projects for the inerease 
of international understanding through 
publications and films. * 
For research materials and additional 
information write to Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This is the fourth in a series of brief 
articles deseribing the activities and 
services of NEA units, which are avail- 
able to AAHPER members. The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Teachers (Sept., p. 72); the National 
Retired Teachers Association  (Oct., 
p. 25), and the Research Division (Nov., 
p. 72) have been covered to date. 
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WCOTP Report 


ICHPER Recommendations 


(Continued from page 15) 


centration mentioned: acording to fre- 
quency for children of seven years of age 
are: nutrition, personal health habits 
with special emphasis on cleanliness, ac- 
cident prevention, prevention and con- 
trol of disease (sanitation), the value of 
exercise and recreation, dental health, 
sleep and rest, and environmental health. 

Included in the program for 11-year- 
olds are the following: nutrition, body 
function and care, accident prevention 
and traffic safety, prevention and control 
of disease, dental health, value of exer- 
cise and rest, and alcohol education. 

Fifteen-year-olds study traffic safety, 
autrition education including food for the 
family, body function and care, com- 
munity health, the value of exercise and 
recreation, sex education, environmental 
health, habit-forming substances (tobac- 
co, aleohol, and narcotics), and mental 
and emotional health. 

Outside the regular teaching program, 
schools arrange trips to health centers; 
cooperate in clean-up days at school, in 
the home, or the community in celebra- 
tion of special days, as for example 
World Health Day or Red Cross Day; 
cooperate in special weeks. such as Tu- 
bereulosis Prevention Week, Tooth De- 
eay Prevention Week, or Child Health 
Week; and aid in efforts to immunize 
against disease. Some schools, aware 
that open-air and exercise have impor- 
tant health values, feature activity and 
sports competition out-of-doors. One re- 
port mentioned competition in the pre- 
vention of road accidents, another, prep- 
aration of photographic exhibits on 
health activities. A few respondents 
said that although schools do not co- 
operate in outside activities related to 
health, teachers often play an important 
role as lecturers in public extension 
classes or in organizations for the im- 
provement of child or public health. * 


AAHPER’s International 
Relations Section 


The International Relations Section 
(in the General Division) is one of the 
most active units in the AAHPER. 
Chairman is C. 0. Jackson, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Each district and each 
state has a chairman vitally interested 
in promoting the projects sponsored by 
this section. The section’s newsletter, 
edited by William Johnson, Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles, California, 
gives an indication of the scope of activi- 
ties. It includes news about foreign 
assignment opportunities, international 
meetings, reports of travels or overseas 
positions by AAHPER members, com- 
ments from exchange teachers and stu- 
dents, notes about resource materials in 
international relations, and lists of state 
and district chairmen. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


Exchange of teachers and exchange of 
students in health, physical education, and 
recreation will be encouraged. 

When WCOTP organizes conferences 
for teachers responsible for the general 
academic subjects, it is urged that 
ICHPER of WCOTP be represented to 
speak on the importance of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation in the school 
curriculum. 


Facilities 
General suggestions were made in the 
area of facilities and equipment. A specific 


recommendation was suggested whereby 
ICHPER member organiaztions should col- 
lect and disseminate information on play- 
ground surfaces, improvising apparatus, 
and the planning and provision of facil- 
ities according to budget and local condi- 
tions. 


Specific Physical Activity Project 

A sample of a special physical activity 
project which would be valuable from all 
four points of view—research, teacher edu- 
eation, information, and facilities—was 
put forward in connection with swimming. 
A tentative outline would be divided into 
three parts: (1) swimming as physical 
exercise, (2) role of swimming in teacher 
training, (3) facilities for swimming. * 


SKATING 
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New State Directors Appointed 


Five new state directors have been 
appointed in Georgia, Kansas, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. J. H. Cam- 
mon is the consultant in health, physical 
education, and safety for the Georgia 
State Department of Education. Glenn 
Swengros joined the Kansas State De- 
partment of Public Instruction as con- 
sultant in health and physical education. 
Oregon’s new consultant in health and 
physical education is Ralph Dyson. Ber- 
nard N. Roekovich has been appointed 
advisor for health and physical eduea- 
tion in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. Charles M. Holt is 
assistant supervisor of health and physi- 
eal education in Virginia. 


Testing for Physical Education 


Raymond A. Weiss, past chairman of 
AAHPER’s Research Council and pro- 
fessor of education in New York Uni- 
versity’s Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation, will coordi- 
nate a project on the development of an 
advanced physical education test for the 
Educational Testing Service’s Graduate 
Record Examinations program. An ad- 
visory committee has also been formed 
of the following prominent members of 
the Association: Arthur A. Esslinger, 
University of Oregon, Eugene; Harold 
K. Jack, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia; Leonard A. Larson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; John H. Shaw, 


ACROSS THE NATION 


Syracuse University; and M. Gladys 
Scott, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City. Together with Dr. Weiss, the com- 
mittee will plan the nature and seope of 
the test and will assist the Educational 
Testing Service in other phases of the 
development of this test. 


Cincinnati Schools Make Change 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Publie Schools’ Di- 
vision of Health and Hygiene, under the 
directorship of W. K. Streit, is being 
reorganized as the Division of Health 
and Safety Services. The purpose of the 
organization is to concentrate the entire 
safety program of the schools in one 
office and to consolidate the supervision 
of senior high health instruction with the 
supervision of instruction in physical 
education. 

The change in the Cincinnati schools 
reflects Americans’ growing conscicus- 
ness of the importance of safety and 
safety in the schools. In 1949 the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference 
suggested that “the work of the school, 
home, and community should be coordi- 
nated by having a properly qualified 
safety supervisor in the school system 
and by establishing working relation- 
ships among school and nonschool agen- 
cies.” 

Mr. Streit is vice-president-elect of 
AAHPER and chairman-elect of the 
Health Education Division. He received 
an AAHPER Honor Award in 1912 for 
his contributions to the profession. 


AAHPER Film Seen Internationally 


The film “A Design for Physical Eda- 
cation in Elementary Schools,” produced 
by AAHPER in cooperation with the 
College of Education, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, was shown at 
the International Conference on Educa- 
tion in Geneva, Switzerland, in July, 
1960. According to the chairman of the 
American Delegation, Samuel Miller 
Brownell, superintendent of the Detroit 
Publie Schools, the film was received 
favorably by the delegates. 


CPEA Members Meet in D. C. 


Members of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association will hold their annual 
convention at the Willard Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., on December 27-30. 
Convention theme is “Interpreting Phy- 
sical Education.” 

Speakers and topies are: Earl Arm- 
strong, executive secretary, National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Edueation, “The Education of a Spe- 
cialist for Physical Education”; D. R. 
Mallett, dean, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana, “An Educator Views 
the Contributions of Campus Intramural 
‘Sports Program”; Kenneth McFarland, 
consultant and lecturer, General Motors 
Corporation, “Wake the Town and Tell 
the People”; and Colonel Edward Ea- 
gan, chairman, People-to-People Sports 
Committee, Inec., “International Com- 
petitive Sport as a Pathway to Peace.” 


American-Swedish News Exchange 
Princess Birgitta of Sweden, who recently completed her first visit to 
the United States, is a certified teacher of physical education—the first 
Swedish princess to get a job in the public service. Above the Princess 
is teaching gymnastics to a group of students in a private elementary 
school in Stockholm. Princess Birgitta early showed an enthusiasm for 
sports and outdoor life; she is a good fencer, skier, and horseback rider. 


President Eisenhower receives a citation from AMVETS National Com- 
mander Harold Russell. AMVETS scholarship winners Caroline Whitting- 
ton and Nicholas Packan take part in the ceremony. Miss Whittington 
is the winner of the 1960 AAHPER $2000 scholarship awarded by 
AMVETS Memorial Fund. She is currently enrolled as a freshman in 
the physical education dept. of Florida State University in Tallahassee. 
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Aquatics Conference Gives Awards 


For the first time in its existence, the 
Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics has presented awards to five 
outstanding individuals in the aquatic 
field. The presentation was made at the 
1960 annual meeting held in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on November 15-18. Those 
honored were the Honorable Robert 
Moses, chairman of the New York Port 
Authority; Robert J. H. Kiphuth, CNCA 


honorary chairman and former Yale 
swimming coach; Fred C. Mills, Carroll 
L. Bryant, and thé late Charles Seully— 
pioneers in life-saving and first aid 
work. 

Some of the topies discussed at the 
Conference were: organizing community 
small eraft programs; organizing and 
directing a camp waterfront; organizing 
an aquatic program using backyard 
pools and farm ponds; and organizing 
a community aquatic committee. 


Extramural Sports for Women 


“Every college woman has the right to expect opportunities for participation 
in sports which test her skill and knowledge and afford her the satisfaction of 
equal competition. A sound instructional program and a well-organized intra- 
mural program will be sufficient for many young women: For the college woman 
whose interests seek additional challenges in competition and skills, a sound, 
carefully planned, and well-direeted program of extramural sports is the 
obvious answer. The provisions for extramural sports opportunities should be 
broad, including such events as sports days, meets, and tournaments. Ideally, 
they should take into account every level of skill. The heart of any sound 
program will be found in the conduct of the event, which reflects the leader- 
ship afforded.” 

The above statement is the belief of the National Joint Committee on Extra- 
mural Sports for College Women, a joint committee of the Athletic and Reere- 
ation Federation of College Women (ARFCW), the Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports (DGWS) of AAHPER, and the National Association of 
Physical Edueation for College Women (NAPECW), in an effort to clarify the 
position of college women with regard to extramural competition. 

The National Joint Committee on Extramural Sports for College Women 
has met together for a number of years, attempting to pool the best thinking 
of the professional women whose responsibility it is to conduct women’s 
sports activities. As a result of the committee’s study, standards and sugges- 
tions for extramural competition have been clearly set. It is the hope of the 
committee that colleges and universities will take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities available for sound, seneey planned, and well-directed programs in 
extramural sports. 

Since the National Joint Committee’ s creation was the result of the extended 
thinking of a tripartite committee which was considering the collegiate golf 
tournaments, it is natural that the golf committee is among the first to be 
ready to issue standards and suggestions relative to extramural collegiate com- 
petition. Many other sports committees are currently in the throes of such 
preparation. 

The National Joint Committee surveyed the extramural sports situation in 
colleges and universities through a study headed by Edna Willis. As a result, 
committees on leadership, co-recreation, and amateur standing are already at 
work and hope to be able to announce, in the near future, the results of their 
thinking. 

This coming year, the opportunity will be available for every professional 
person to question informed personnel at district and national conventions with 
regard to the National Joint Committee’s work and plans. Special times have 
been planned in the convention programs for explanation and questions, and 
many problems of interpretation should be clarified during these sessions. 

A reviewing committee has been set up, whose duty will be to consider the 
application of any institution wishing to sponsor an extramural event. If 
standards have been met, sponsoring organizations will be allowed to state in 
their publicity that the planned event is in accordance with policies and pro- 
cedures advocated by the National Joint Committee on Extramural Sports for 
College Women. 

A new era is dawning for women in college physical education. Because 
college women believe in competition, they are anxious to provide the best 
and in so doing need not be “the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the 
last, the old to lay aside.” 


George E. Barnes 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Tennis Teaching Clinic 


Teaching and competition combined 
during the National Grass Court Cham- 
pionships when the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association and AAHPER jointly spon- 
sored a tennis teaching workshop. The 
workshop took place during the Cham- 
pionships at the West Side Tennis Club 
in Forest Hills, Long Island, New York, 
on September 8-9. 

Seven hundred 
teachers attended the 
workshop which was 
conducted by the fol- 
lowing physical edu- 
eators: John Hen- 
drix, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; 
George Jennings, 
Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois; 
Judith Barta, Junior 
Development Com- 
USLTA, President mittee, U.S. Lawn 

Tennis Association; 
Cap Leighton, Micholas Senn High 
School, Chicago, Illinois; and Catherine 
Wolf, Riley High School, South Bend. 
Indiana. 

The workshop topie was “How to 
Teach Tennis to the Physical Education 
Class” which was demonstrated through 
class organization and specific teaching 
methods on beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced skill levels. 


John Hendrix, George Jennings, Judith Barta, 
Cap Leighton, and Catherine Wolf were the 
five specialists to conduct a workshop for 700 
teachers during the National Grass Court 
Championships at West Side Tennis Club in 
Forest Hillis, Long Island, on September 8-9. 


The U.S.L.T.A. Junior Development 
Committee, under the direction of Mar- 
tin Tressel, also conducted a_ special 
teaching clinic on September 3-5. In this 
clinie 36 men and women physical educa- 
tion teachers were invited to teach more 
than a thousand children. 

For more information on the activities 
of the U.S.L.T.A. Junior Development 
Committee write to the U.S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, 120 Broadway, New 


York 5, New York. 
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Doctoral Programs Launched 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
has inaugurated a doctoral program in 
the department of physical education for 
men. Leonard A. Larson is director of 
the department and Lawrence Rarick 
is coordinator of the program. Four full- 
time students are enrolled in the new 
program. They are Robert Jones, Mil- 
waukee; Ralph Karst, Sheboygan; 
Robert Malina, Brooklyn, New York; 
and William Reddin, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Field Hockey Tournament 


The United States Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1960 national tourna- 
ment at the University of California, 
Berkeley, December 27-30. This is the 
first time that a national tournament has 
been held in the West. 

Competing teams from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and British 
Columbia, will be the guests of the 
Northern California Field Hockey Asso- 


ciation. Co-chairmen of the tournament 
are Dorothea Lyman and Tommy Angell. 
Write to Phyllis Van Vleet, publicity 
chairman, U.S.F.H.A. National Tourna- 
ment Committee, 538 Jefferson Avenue, 
Redwood City, California, for more in- 
formation. 


Commemorative Stamp Honors 
Boys’ Clubs 


In honor of the Boys’ Clubs of Ameri- 
ea century of service to boys, the Post 
Office has issued a commemorative 4-cent 
stamp. Former President Herbert Hoo- 


ver, chairman of the Boys’ Clubs of. 


America for twenty-five years, purchased 
the first stamp at ceremonies dedicating 
the new headquarters—the Herbert Hoo- 
ver Building at 771 First Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. The Boys’ Club 
movement started in Hartford, Connecti- 
eut, in 1860 when three ladies discerned 
a need to provide opportunities for con- 
structive use of leisure time for under- 
privileged boys. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


March 27-29, 1961, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Midwest District 
Convention, March 27-29, 1961, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, rates for the Schroeder 
Hotel, Convention headquarters, are listed below. All reservations should be sent 
directly to the hotel. All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour 
of arrival and date of departure if at all possible. Also, names of all persons who 
will oceupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 
Headquarters—Schroeder Hotel 

Single Double Twin Room for 3-—$5.00 per person 
$7.00-$10.00 $10.00-$15.00 $12.50-$16.00 Room for 4—$4.50 per person 
Suite: Parlor and one bedroom per day, double $30.00 and up; parlor and two 
bedrooms per day, $40.00 
Detach and mail directly to Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Midwest District AAITPER 
Convention, March 27-29, 1961. 
Single Double-Bedded Room __. 
Room for 4 


_.. Twin-Bedded Room 


1-Bedroom Suite 2-Bedroom Suite 
a.m. a.m. 
Date of Arrival. Hour___p.m. Date of Departure... Hour____p.m. 
Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested and names of 
additional people in your group. 


Room for 3 


Name and address of other people in group 

N Name __. 
Address 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 


Summer Course in Denmark 


Vacation courses are offered to men 
and women at the Fredensborg College 
of Physical Education in Denmark. Sub- 
ject matter includes athletics, dancing, 
games, gymnastics, swimming, life sav- 
ing, and theory of physical education. 
The men’s course is July 29-August 15; 
the women’s is August 16-September- 2. 
Write to Miss M. R. Fletcher, 57, South- 
end Crescent, London, S.E. 9, England, 
for further information. 


Bikes Mean Fitness and Fun 


Eight winners have been selected in 
the “Why I Like to Ride a Bike” contest 
sponsored by Archie Comies and the 
Bicycle Institute of America, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Some of the reasons offered were that 
bike riding helped one keep in shape 
for baseball, provided a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and enabled one to tour the 
country. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


K. G. “Red” Waltman, MacGregor 
Company, Cincinnati, has been promoted 
to Eastern representative of the firm’s 
special service department. 


Robert J. H. Kiphuth, famous former 
Yale University swimming coach, re- 
ceived the Order of the Rising Sun from 
the Japanese government. The citation 
reads in recognition of “his outstanding 
contributions to the development of the 
sport of swimming in Japan and to the 
enhancement of Japan’s position in in- 
ternational swimming circles.” 

The following people have been ap- 
pointed to the physical education depart- 
ment faculty of Western- Michigan Uni- 
versity at Kalamazoo: Bill M. Chambers, 
C. Thomas Kisselle, Harold L. Ray, Bar- 
bara J. Stephenson, and Marcella D. 
Woods 

George Sirnio has resigned as director 
of health and physical education in the 
Oregon State Department of Edueation 
to become director of health, physica! 
education, recreation, and athletics in 
the Salem Publie Schools. 

Edgar Palmer Guest, former president 
of the Delaware AHPER, received an 
honor award at the recent Delaware 
AHPER Convention. In 1959 he ae- 
cepted an elementary health and physi- 
eal education position in the Wilming- 
ton School system. Beverly LaDage, Del- 
aware District Manager for ESSO, re- 
ceived the layman’s honor award at the 
same meeting. 


NECROLOGY 


Levi N. Craig, president of the south- 
western division of the Illinois AHPER, 
died in East St. Louis, Illinois on July 
4. Mr. Craig was an active member of 
the Association and director of physical 
eduaction for East St. Louis School 
District 189. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 


e Graduate assistantships are available 
in the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. The two fields 
are dance and general physical educa- 
tion. Applications are open until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1961. Write to Marie L. Carns, 
M.D., director of physical education for 
women, Lathrop Hall, University of 
, Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


e Applications will be accepted again 
for the National Foundation Health 
Scholarships in nursing, occupational 
therapy; physical therapy, medical so- 
cial work, and medicine. Scholarships 
are apportioned geographically with a 
total of approximately 500 granted each 
year. The scholarships are four-year 
awards, of $500.00 a year. The sole ob- 
ligation of each recipient of a health 
scholarship is to have the serious in- 
tention of completing his education in 
the profession of his choice and of serv- 
ing the health field as a member of that 
profession. Applications must be mailed 
by April 1, 1961. For more information 
write to the National Foundation Health 
Scholarships, 800 Second Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Former Members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in 
Education—Attention 


The Golden Anniversary of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has stimulated an interest in the 
Committee’s early history. To compile 
a history, a complete list of the former 
members of the Committee is necessary. 
Though the names of many of the earlier 
members are a matter of record, some 
who were associated with Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood as active participants in the 
period between 1911 and 1939 may have 
been overlooked. 

Those who have served on the Joint 
Committee and have not corresponded 
with the secretary within the past few 
months should send their name, years of 
service, and present address to Donald 
A. Dukelow, M.D., 535 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Those who have 
early membership lists of copies of early 
publications should also write to Dr. 
Dukelow so that arangements can be 
made for copying the documents in or- 
der to put them in the Comittee’s ar- 
chives. 


International Folk Music 
Conference to be in Canada 


The International Folk Musie Council 
will hold its fourteenth annual confer- 
ence at the Université Laval, Quebee, 
Canada, on August 28-September 3, 
1961. Members have been invited to sub- 
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mit papers on the following subjects: 
(1) comparisons between the folk music 
(including dance) of the various na- 
tional and racial groups of the Ameri- 
eas and the folk musie of their respec- 
tive homelands; (2) the present state of 
Amerindian folk musie; and (3) folk 
musie instruments of the Americas. 

The tentative program includes recep- 
tions, entertainment, and excursions as 
well as the delivering of the papers. For 
further information write to Miss Renée 
Landry, Canadian Folk Musie Society, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Western CPEA Meets 


The western division of the College 
Physical Education Association met in 
Reno, Nevada, on October 14-15. The 
theme of the convention was “Excel- 
lence.” Discussions centered around the 
basie instruction program. The officers 
for 1960-61 are: Clair Langton, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, past-president; 
N. P. Neilson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, president; and Wynn Fred- 
ricks, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, president-elect. 


DGWS Chairman Appointed 


Susan Wirth, Briarcliff College, Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, has accepted the 
appointment as chairman of the Bad- 
minton Committee for DGWS. In this 
position she will serve as editor of the 
badminton section of the DGWS Tennis- 
Badminton Guide. Miss Wirth replaces 
Virginia Hoffman, Eastern Washington 
College, Ellensburg, who resigned be- 
cause of illness. 


Students Present Painting 


An oil painting of the late Jackson R. 
Sharman, former head of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the University of Ala- 
bama, was presented to the University 
of Alabama by Dr. Sharman’s former 
students. The presentation was made at 
a special luncheon where the president 
of the University, Frank A. Rose, ac- 
cepted the picture. Dr. Sharman re- 
ceived the AAHPER Honor Award in 
1936 and was an active member of the 
national and local associations. Among 
his contributions to the profession are 
numerous professional articles. 


HOTELS 

Allis 

Broadview 

Lassen 

Eaton 

McClellan 

MOTELS 

A Schimmel Inn, 8401 E. Kellogg 

Bel Air, 1822 S. Broadway 

Branding Iron, 6601 West Highway 54 
Holiday Inn, 7411 E. Kellogg - 

Town House, Broadway at Kellogg 
Sands, 8401 West Highway 54 

Top Hat, 9027 West Highway 54 
Town and Country, 4702 West Kellogg 
Western Trails, 4701 West Kellogg 


Date of Arrival 
Name 

Address 

City 


CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 5-7, 1961, Wichita, Kansas 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 

For your convenience in making housing reservations for the Central District 
Convention at the Broadview Hotel in Wichita, Kansas, April 5-7, 1961, accom- 
modations and rates for local hotels and motels are listed below. Reservations 
should be mailed to Chairman of Hotel and Motel Reservations, Central District 
AAHPER, Curriculum Building, 640 North Emporia, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Detach and mail to Chairman of Hotel and Motel Reservations, Central Dis- 
trict AAHPER, Curriculum Building, 640 North Emporia, Wichita 14, Kansas 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AAHPER 
Conventon in Wichita, Kansas, on April 5-7, 1961. 


Single with bath 


_.$6.40 and up 


a.m. 
Hour p.m, 


_... State 


Double with bath 
$8.50 and up 
$8.90 and up 

$6.50 and up $8.50 and up 

$3.00 $4.00 

$4.00 5.00 


$6.00 and up 


Prices 
$8.00 to $13.00 
$5.50 to $ 7.00 
$6.00 to $ 7.50 
$7.50 to $ 9.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 
$6.00 to $ 9.00 
$6.00 to $ 7.50 
$8.00 to $10.00 
$6.00 to $ 7.00 


a.m, 


Date of Departure Hour p.m, 
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News from Tennessee 


Physical edueation and _ classroom 
teachers of Nashville and Davidson 
County attended a gymnastics clinic at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
on November 19. Instructors empha- 


sized teaching methods through mat and. 


apparatus work in step-by-step pro- 
gression. The clinie was a part of the 
state-wide program of the Tennessee 
AHPER. 


Southern District Awards 


Candidates are being considered for 
honorary awards in the Southern Dis- 
trict. Please send suggestions to Solon 
B. Sudduth, chairman of Selection Com- 
mittee, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Connecticut Has Special Clinics 


e The Connecticut AHPER Physical 
Fitness Clinie conducted a body build- 
ing and sports conditioning clinie on 
November 16. Robert J. H. Kiphuth, 
former Yale University swimming coach, 
directed the clinic. Physical education 
teachers, coaches, and administrators 
throughout the state attended. 


@ Members of the Connecticut AHPER 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 
attended their first clinie at Connecticut 
College on September 28. Special topics 
were golf, tumbling, social recreation, 
track and field, and camping. 


Dade County Holds Annual Camp 

The Dade County, Florida, Public 
School Association for Health and 
Physical Edueation held its fifth annual 
physical education camp on November 
4-5. The camp is actually a working 
conference featuring demonstrations, 
participation sessions, and recreational 
activities to stimulate professional 
growth and interest. Of special interest 
were the sessions on free exercise and 
sports skills testing. Approximately 250 
physical education instructors and ree- 
reation personnel from Dade County 
and the surrounding area participated 
in the annual camp. 


Delaware Elects New Officers 

The Delaware AHPER has elected the 
following officers to serve from October, 
1960, to October, 1961: Grace Harrison, 
William Penn High Sehool, New Castle 
—president; Jay Widdoes, Brandywine 
High School, Wilmington—president- 
elect; Richardson Tritt, Smyrna Ele- 
mentary School, Smyrna — first viee- 
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STATE CALENDAR 

Texas AHPER Convention, San Antonio, De- 
cember |-3 

North Carolina AHPER Convention, Green- 
ville, December 

Florida AHPER Working Conference, Gaines- 
ville, December 2-3 

Georgia AHPER Workshop, Rock Eagle Park, 
December 2-3 

South Carolina AHPER Convention, Anderson, 
December || 

New York AHPER Convention, Syracuse, Janu- 
ary 20-23 

Arizona AHPER Annual Spring Workshop, Tuc- 
son, February 

Michigan AHPER Convention, Grand Rapids, 
February 22-24 

Convention, Columbus, February 
23-25 

Florida AHPER Convention, 
March 17 

Georgia AHPER Convention, Atlanta, March 17 

Virginia AHPER Convention, Old Point, 
March 23-25 


Tennessee AHPER Convention (joint with Ten- 
nessee Education Association), Memphis, 
March 17 


Rhode Island AHPER Annual Workshop, April 


Jacksonville, 


president; Bruce Frederick, Oak Grove 
Junior High School, Elsmere—second 
vice-president; William Santo, Green- 
wood High School, Greenwood—third 
vice-president; Joan G. McCurdy, Bran- 
dywine High School, Wilmington — 
treasurer; and George W. Ayars, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Dover— 
secretary. 


Louisiana Holds Meeting 


Members of the Louisiana AHPER 
held their convention during the Louisi- 
ana Teachers’ Association meeting which 
took place in Baton Rouge on November 
24. Simon A. MeNeely, specialist, health 
and physical education, U.S. Office of 
Education, was the principal speaker. 


STATE AHPER STUDIES 


An increasing number of — state 
AHPERs are using their Associations to 
good advantage through the conduct of 
studies. We are pleased to present re- 
ports of the following studies conducted 


in Tennessee, Michigan, and Delaware. 


> In the spring of 1960 Margaret Morri- 
son, University of Tennessee, conducted 
a survey of the women’s intramural pro- 
grams in colleges and universities in 


13 Southern states. Ninety-five schools 
with enrollments of more than 350 
women were sent questionnaires. Sev- 
enty-six percent of this number actually 
participated in the survey. 

An intramural board with a faculty 
sponsor was the governing body for in- 
tramurals in 55 percent of the schools; 
85 percent of the schools used DGWS 
rules for their activities. Dormitories, 
sororities, and independent teams were 
the most common units for competition. 
Most programs took place in the late 
afternoon and early evening, from Mon- 
day to Thursday. Few schools held ae- 
tivities on Friday and Saturday and 
none on Sunday. Basketball was the only 
activity with 100 percent participation, 
but volleyball and tennis were included 
in the majority of programs. The most 
popular type of award system was 
through points. The most significant 
problems were lack of participation, 
time, facilities, and forfeits. 
> The Research Committee of the Dela- 
ware AHPER, under the chairmanship 
of Bruce Frederick, has formulated a 
test entitled “What’s Your H, PE, and 
R PGQ (Professional Growth Quo- 
tient) ?” The self-evaluating forms were 
presented to members of the Delaware 
AHPER at their annual convention on 
October 20-21 in Wilmington. 

The self-test has been created to devel- 
op interest in the field and combat lethar- 
gy on the part of many professional 
personnel. The test centers around the 
professional literature in the field, and 
asks whether the reader has written an 
article on health, physical education, or. 
recreation, has read the magazines of 
the field, or has joined his professional 
associations. Other questions inelude 
graduate study, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, and talks or speeches 
given on health, physical education, or 
recreation. 

The questions “were selected as ap- 
propriate for a self-inventory in profes- 
sional in-service growth in the associated 
fields of health, physical education, and 
recreation. They are based on certain 
criticisms which have appeared in the 
professional literature during the past 
years.” 
>In November 1959 the Michigan 
AHPER sponsored a study of the status 
of Michigan junior and senior high 
school physical education programs. 
John A. Friedrich and Larry Sierra, 
Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, conducted the study. 
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The results of the study are based on 
questionnaires returned from 258 senior 
high schools and 124 junior high schools. 
The questionnaire was divided into six 
sections, each dealing with a general 
phase of physical education. 

The results of the survey show that al- 
though the majority of junior and senior 
high schools in Michigan require physi- 
cal education programs (80-84%), many 
of these requirements are for only one 
or two years. Furthermore, in many in- 
stances, quality in the programs is 
sadly lacking. The following recommen- 
dations were suggested as a result of the 
study: 

(1) That the Michigan AHPER make 
an attempt to study the status of elemen- 
tary physical education in Michigan; (2) 
that more information concerning girls’ 
physical education programs be ob- 
tained; (3) that more visitation of 
schools be made to observe actual pro- 
grams and assess their quality and effec- 
tiveness; (4) that more guidance in pro- 
gram improvement be given to Michigan 
schools by the MAHPER, state univer- 
sities, and the state department of public 
instruction; (5) that studies similar to 
this one be made in other states so that 
comparison can be made; (6) that in- 
formation obtained from the LaPorte 
surveys of various physical education 
programs in this state be correlated with 
information from this survey; and (7) 
that further analysis be made of the in- 
formation obtained on this study (inter- 
correlation, ete.) Information on this 
survey is on IBM ecards and can be made 
available to interested - persons. Write 
to John Friedrich, Room 230, Jenison 
Gym, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


February 27-March 3, 1961, Atlanta, Georgia 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Southern District 
Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, February 27-March 3, 1961, accommodations 
and rates for the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, are listed below. Reservations 
should be mailed directly to the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 


Detach and mail directly to the Room Reservations Clerk, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District 
AAHPER Convention, February 27-March 3, 1961. 


Accommodation Price 

Single room ($8 to $12) 

Double room ($11 to $18) 

Twin ($12 to $18) 

Suite, parlor-bedroom ($20 to $30) 

Suite, two-bedroom ($40 to $50) 

Suite, three-bedroom ($50 to $60) 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Name of roommate 
Address 
City State 

a.m. a.m. 

Date of Arrival Hour _ p.m. Date of Departure Hour __ p.m. 


Make your reservations now and you will receive your confirmation from the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel promptly. A nominal fee will be added if you wish to 
have three persons registered in a room. 


International Reports Especially Written for You... 


As an AAHPER member you have an important role to play in the inter- 
national scene, by cooperating with your colleagues in other lands. Inform 
yourself about what has been done, the projects currently under way, and 


the needs for the future. Three publications form your basic library: 


Report of the WCOTP Committee on Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 1959. 76 p. $1.50 
Report of ICHPER International Congress, Amsterdam, 1960. 


48 p. $1.00 


If the 1959 and 1960 reports are ordered at 
the same time, the total price is $1.75. 


An International Council Is Formed: A Pictorial Survey of the 
Formation of the Council as an International Member of 


WCOTP. 1959. Illus. 24 p. $1.00 


Order these important publications from i oan 


ICHPER-WCOTP 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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INDEX, VOLUME 


The index for the 1960 JouRNAL is arranged alphabetically by (1) Subject Matter 


and (2) Author and Title. 


Authors’ names appear in italics. The JoURNAL is issued 


nine times a year: January, February, March, April, May-June, September, October, 
November, December. It is indexed in Education Index and is available on microfilm 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PART |—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 


Board of Directors—Dec.: 29 

Committees—Dec.: 34 

District Officers—Dec.: 33 

Division and Section Officers—Dec.: 30 

Forecast for the Future, AAHPER Vice-Presi- 
dents—aApr.: 87 

Honor Roll: 100% Membership—May.: 47 

Membership Directors—Dec.: 4 

National Directors for Student Services—Jan.: 
8; Dee.: 41 

National Section on Dance: Its —— Ten Years, 
Barbara P. Beiswanger—May.: 2 

for 1961 AAHPER 
Oct.: 32, 43 

Our Association Today, Arthur and 
Carl A. Troester, Jr.—Apr.: 23 

Outstanding Contributions: AAHPER Awards 
for 1960—Oct.: 41; Awards for 1930-60— 
Apr.: 98 

Publications Directors—Dec.: 42 

Scholarship Program—Feb.: 8 

State Association Presidents and Newsletter Edi- 
tors—Dec.: 43 

State Directors of HPER—Dec.: 44 

State Reporters to the Journal, 1960- 61—Sept.: 
76 


Track and Field Project—Mar.: 17 
See also Conferences, Conventions, and Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary 


Advertisers’ Index 


Jan.: 84; Feb.: 84; Mar.: 84; Apr.: 128; 
May: 80; Sept.: 83; Oct.: 71; Nov.: 79; 
Dec.: 72 


Athletics 


Basic Issues of Intercollegiate Athletics, A. O. 
Duer—Jan.: 22 

Doctor Talks about Injuries to Athletes, Don 
H. O’Donoghue—Nov.: 22 

Hero Worship Harnessed, Gary Demarest— 
May: 30 

How to Capitalize on Split Second Scoring Op- 
portunities (basketball), Robert R. Peck— 
Nov. 4 

Hypnosis in Athletics—Oct.: 

Sports and Medicine, J. noameth Doherty— 
Feb.: 32 

We Coached Overseas—Deec.: 19 

What College Presidents Say about Athletics, 
Edgar L. Harden and William E. Stevenson— 
Mar.: 18 

See also Coaches’ Column 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Feb.: 69; May: 63; Sept.: 70; Oct.: 55; Dee.: 
55 


Basic Issues 


How may physical education programs best be 
adapted to the problems created by too many 
students and not enough teachers or facili- 
ties—Feb.: 10 

Should we revise our concept of amateurism? 
—Oct.: 

To what extent is a teacher ethically responsible 
to honor a contract though presented with a 
better job opportunity? Conversely, to what 
extent should the administrator relax or re- 
linquish contract rights in such cases ?— 
May: 8 


Books and Bulletins 

Jan.: 51; Feb.: 51; Mar.: 61; May: 49; Sept.: 
59; Oct.: 51; Nov.: 49; Dec.: 47 

Coaches’ Column 

Jan.: 59; Feb.: 55; Mar.: 


67; Dec.: 53 
See also Athletics 


79; May: 57; Sept: 


Coming Events 


Jan.: 2; Feb.: 2; Mar.: 2; Apr.: 2; May: 2; 
Sept.: 2; Oct.: 2; Nov.: 2; Dec.: 2 
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Conferences 


Eighth Annual Conference of State Inter-Agency 
Committees for Recreation, Ernest V. Blohm 
—Oct.: 14 

First Teacher Institute on the Science of Health 
Education, Rey Davris—Oct.: 30 

Goals for the Next Decade: Report from the 
White House Conference for Children and 

Sept.: 10 

Health Education Siemning Conference, Sara 

. Smith—Mar.: 12 

ICHPER 1960 Meeting Report—Dec.: 16 

National Conference on School Recreation, Har- 
old K. Jack—Feb.: 34 

National Workshop on Equipment and Supplies, 
Ellis H. Champlin—Mar.: 10 

WCOTP 1960 Meeting Report Dec.: 14 

White House Conference on Aging—Oct. 28 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 
—May: 48; Sept.: 10 


Conventions 

AAHPER 1960 Convention, Miami, Florida— 
Oct.: 73-96 

AAHPER 1961 Convention in Atlantic City— 
Dec.: 8 

Central District AAHPER Convention—Feb.: 
47 

Districts Report Annual Conventions—Sept.: 
2 

Eastern District AAHPER Convention—Feb.: 
38 

Follow the Sun to Miami Beach, Florida— 
ni 

Midwest District AAHPER Convention—Mar.: 

District AAHPER Convention—Feb. : 
45 

eo of 75th Anniversary Convention—Oct.: 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary Convention Program 
—Mar.: 35 

Southwest District AAHPER Convention— 
Mar.: 55 ‘ 

Student Majors Learn through Convention, 


aneen Wyrick—Oct.: 57 
Vacations and Conventions, Ruth Y. Stotler— 


Mar.: 6 
Your District Convention—Jan.: 28 


Dance 


Action Research in Rhythmic Testing, Dudley 
Ashton—Nov.: 37 

Dance Education Pioneers: Colby, Larson, 
H'Doubler, Mildred C. Spiesman—dJan.: 25 

Dance Section Candidates 1960—Feb.: 65 

Doris Humphrey the Educator, Eleanor Framp- 
ton—Feb.: 29 

Impressions of the Free University of Berlin 
and Mary Wigman's Dance Studio, Margaret 
P. Duggar—Mar.: 71 

Library and the Studio: Laboratories for Dance, 
Nancy Smith—Oct.: 55 

National Section on Dance: Its First Ten Years, 
Barbara P. Beiswanger—May: 23 

Notes on Children’s Dance, Genevieve Jones— 
Feb.: 27 

Open Letter to National Section on Dance, 
Charlotte Y. Irey—Sept.: 57 

Spotlight on the Dance—Jan.: 77; Feb.: 65; 
Mar.: 69; May: -" Sept.: 57; Oct.: 55; 
Nov.: 61; Dee.: 

Schools Workshops in Dance, 1960 
—Mar.: 69 

Problems of Meaning and Distinction, Madeline 
CO. Nixaon—Nov.: 

Theory of Making Dances, Gertrude Lippincott 
—May: 67 

Use a Tape Recorder in Your Rhythms Class, 
John W. Billingham—Feb.: 69 

You and the National Section on Dance, Miriam 
Gray—Jan.: 76 


Editorials 
As We View the Second Conant ener —Nov.: 


Our Growing International Program—Dec.: 10 


Editor's Mail 
May: 6; Sept.: 6; Oct.: 6; Nov.: 6; Dee.: 6 


Facilities and Equipment 


New Facilities at Central Washington College of 
Education, Cliford Peek and Helen McCabe 
—Mar.: 33 

Purchase and Maintenance of Gymnastic Equip- 
ment, Barry L. Johnson—Jan.: 39 


Fitness 


Business as Usual, Alfred E. Scholz—Sept.: 32 

Catalyst for Improved Programs, Laurence A. 
Pape—Sept.: 33 

Facets of Fitness, W. W. Bauer—Sept.: 

Fitness and Safety, Wesley M. Staton 
Butler—Sept. : 31 

Fitness in Action—Sept. : 

Fitness Test Norms for College Men, Paul A. 
Hunsicker—Sept.: 38 

How Much Fitness? Francis J. Nagle—Sept.: 28 

Keeping Up with Fitness—Jan. : 67; Feb.: 61; 

ay: 71; Oct.: 59; Nov.: 71 

— about Fitness, Paul A. Hunsicker—Feb.: 

26 


Our Unique Contribution, Raymond Kaufman—- 
Sept.: 26 

Perspective on Testing, Arthur A. Esslinger— 
Sept. : 

Physical Fitness at Camp Indian Trails, Jack 
Grifin—Oct. : 59 

P 


Sports Yield Youth Fitness~—Jan.: 66 
Work Capacity, Oliford E. Keeney—Sept.: 29 


Sept.: 35 


Health Education 
Child Health and the School (WCOTP Report) 
—Dee.: 14 


Cigarette Smoking and Cardiovascular Disease 
—Oct.: 58 

First Teacher Institute on the Science of Health 
Education, Roy Davis——Oct.: 30 

Health and Physical “+. in Maine Sec- 
ondary Schools—Nov.: 3 

Health and Sickness in Middle Age, Paul D 
White—Oct.: 21 

Health Education Implications from the Be 
havioral Sciences, Ralph Tyler——May: 17 

How to Educate High School Students in Oral 
Hygiene, Sumter 8S. Arnim and Perry J. 
Sandell—Oct.: 33 

Physical Educators Need to Know about Heart 

isease, Norman M. Wall—Mar.: 

Philosophical Bases for Health Education, J. 
Keogh Rash—Jan.: 34 

aaa of the American Dental Association 
—Dec.: 8 

Resolutions of the NEA-AMA Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education——-Nov.: 76 

Resolutions on School and College Health ‘and 
Physical Education of American Medical As- 
sociation——Oct.: 18 

School Health Programs, Charles 0. Wilson— 
Feb.: 36 

Teaching the Introductory Health Education 
Course, Cyrus Mayshark—F eb 

Teen-Age Lung Walter G 
James—Nov.: 

“ew and Whither, Eugene H. Guthrie— 
ov 


How We Do It 
Nov.: 65 


Ideas that Score 

Feb.: 63; Oct.: 61; Nov.: 63 

In Memoriam 

Elizabeth Burchenal—May: 43 

George L. Meylan—May: 43 

International Relations 

Sports School, Theodore Harder— 
Feb.: 71 


Child "Health and the School (1960 WCOTP 
Report )—Dec. : 

Competitive Sports in English Schools, James 

Mar.: 79 
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India’s Indigenous Activities, Hartley Price— Elementary School Physical Education: A Sym- Professional Man in Recreation, Howard G. 
May: 61 posium—-Feb.: 17 Danford—Nov.: 31 
International Quest for Fitness, Paul M. Limbert Flexibility for Physical Educators, Jack R. Teaching . . . Make It an Island of Excellence 
—Dec.: 26 Leighton—Nov.: 27 in a Ww _— of Mediocrity, Cliford G. Lewis— 
International Scene—Jan. : ; Feb.: 71; Mar.: Forgotten Student in Physical Education, Robert Jan.: ; 
71; May: 61; Stone le T. Kretchmar—May: 21 Tomorrow ‘Is Today, Minnie L. Lynn—Sept.: 18 
Our Growing International Program (editorial) Gestalt Approach to Gymnastics, Glenn G. 
—Dee.: 10 Dahlem—Jan.: 38 Recreation 
Physical Education in West Pakistan, John R. Health and Physical Education in Maine Sec- 
Coefield—Jan.: 63 ondary Schools—Nov.: 32 Cleveland's Joint Recreation Program, George - 
Student Cultural Exchange Program—Dec.: 23 How You Can Become a Master Teacher, Keith E. Seedhouse—Nov.: 
WCOTP Presidential Address, Sir Ronald Gould Pitchford—Feb.: 30 | Education _for Leisure: A Must, Jay B. Nash— i 
—Dee.: 11 Mental Practice and Motor Learning, Virginia Jan.: 
We Coached Overseas, Richard W. Willing, Gor F. Harrison—Mar.: 75 Kighth Annual Conference of State Inter-Agency : 
don Fisher, S. F. Vincent Reel, LeRoy T. Natural Gymnastics, Werner Haus—Jan.: 38 Committees’ for Recreation, Ernest V. Blohm 
Walker, John Warner, Thomas A. Hart, and New Approach in the College Required | Pro Oct.: 14 
Meyer Fisher—Dec.: 20 gram, Janet A. Wessel, meg A. Friedrich, Elective Leadership Class, Edward B. Weisse- 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


This is a new Journal feature, to ap- 
pear from time to time, in different 
places in the magazine. It is designed 
to keep you aware of the important ar- 
ticles in other national magazines, which 
thrash out controversial questions in our 
fields, which can offer you new tech- 
niques and incentives, which can be used 
by you to persuade others of the value 
of your work. If you agree or disagree 
with the viewpoints of the authors called 
to your attention in this column, why 
not drop the magazine a letter (and 
send a carbon to JOHPER). 


Frank N. Gardner, “The Place of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics in Higher Eduea- 
tion,” The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, October 1960. An effective state- 
ment both for an extension of the values 
of interscholastic athletics and for sen- 
sible controls. First in a series on the 
place of interscholastie athleties in high- 
er education. 


lillian Garner, “High School Football 
Terrifies Me, But . . .,” Coronet, Novem- 


ber 1960. A player’s mother presents a 
dramatic argument for participation in 
high school athleties. 


David Parkinson and Cyril Trayford, 
“A Twilight for the Stadium Gods,” 
Overview, November 1960. An excellent 
statement urging that school programs 
result in physical fitness for all. 


George Weinstein, “Can Junior Foot- 
ball Hurt Your Boy?” Good Housekeep- 
ing, November 1960. The arguments 
given here would encourage “throwing 
out the baby with the bath.” 


Norris A. Patterson. “Are Little Lea- 
guers Too Big for Their Britches?” 
Childhood Education, April 1959. Norris 
A. Patterson, director of athletics, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, 
asserts that the interest, influence, and 
leadership of informed parents and 
teachers are needed to accentuate the 
positive elements and eliminate the nega- 
tive effects of the Little League baseball 
program, which has grown to a big 
business in recent years. He gives five 
excellent suggestions for improving the 
community program. 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(0 AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Address 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued wpon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [) January 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: A4AHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly-—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Cirele year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time wn- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


( Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 

in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior. performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W. e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It's Trampoline® Brand You Know It’s Nissen Quality 
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So saucy, so pert, 
Romper SUIT G525 is just 
perfect for gym, tumbling 

and physical fitness 
programs. White or a full 
range of exciting colors. 


e in full color. 


Manutacturing Girls’ Gym Clothing Exclusively 
Since 1929 

1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
CHapman 5-3025 


2400 BROADWAY « PARSONS, KANSAS 
_ PHONE 620 
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...BUT NOT PREMIUM PRICES! 
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